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MR. DISRAELI’S GENERALSHIP. 


E determination not to divide on the second reading of 
Lord Joun RusseE.t’s measure was probably a wise one. 
It is possible that a Reform Bill must be carried, and likely 
that it must be carried by the party now in power ; so that 
an attempt to resist it on principle would perhaps have had all 
the disadvantages of a struggle against necessity. It is not 
easy to say how far the persons who united in favour of 
Lord Joun Rvsset’s resolution last year still consider 
themselves hampered by that imprudent and not very honest 
combination ; but the chances certainly are that they all feel 
too much compromised to desert the Government on the 
broad question whether there shall be a Reform Bill at all. 
The course which has been taken by the Opposition has, 
moreover, discredited the Bill as much as the most successful 
division could have done. The successive adjournments of 
the debate have already rendered it contemptible. If it 
really passes into a law, the success of so serious a measure, 
after so absurd a march through Parliament, will be a new 
fact in our Constitutional history. So far, too, as there has 
been any discussion at all, it has added to the general dis- 
relish and disdain. The most damaging speeches against the 
measure have been made from the Ministerial side, and the 
few members who have supported it have been satisfied with 
repeating the most idiotic commonplaces of that school which 
now includes all the Noodles of the day—the Optimist 
Liberal sect. The argument that the suffrage must be 
lowered because the railways go fast ought at once to put an 
end to the notion that all the stupidity of the country is 
monopolized by Mr. Cuow er and his friends. 

We are bound to make this admission of Mr. Disrazti’s 
prudence in not opposing the second reading, because we are 
forced to say that whatever fear we entertain of the Bill’s 
ultimate success is derived from distrust of Mr. Disraeti’s 
generalship. The speech in which he announced his intention 
was as unsatisfactory as the intention itself was promising. 
Never was such an opportunity for a Conservative leader. 
All the Conservatism of the House has been set free—the 
latent Conservatism of the Ministerialists as well as the 
patent Conservatism of the Opposition—and all that has to 
be done is to collect it into one focus. Almost any leading 
Conservative could do this, but then Mr. Disragtt is un- 
fortunately not a Conservative, but only a person of 
undetermined politics, who has nearly absolute control over 
a Conservative party. His criticisms on the Government 
scheme were directed against the wrong points almost with- 
out exception. The formula which a Conservative tactician 
ought to con over, and by which he ought to regulate his 
present policy, is of the simplest description. Any reform 
which swamps the existing constituencies is dangerous, and 
the best reform is that which does this least. A ten-pound 
franchise is better than a nine-pound—a nine-pound than 
an eight-pound—an eight-pound than a seven—a seven- 
pound than a six. Mr. Disrarui all but takes away from 
himself the power to act upon these simple principles through 
amendments on the Bill in Committee, first by his 
sophistry, and next by his uncalled-for encomium on 
his measure of last year. The sophistries, which we 
recognise as pretty nearly identical with those paraded by 
our old friend the Press under the dynasty of RaTHborne, 
are worthless in themselves, and are calculated to put out of 
sight the plain truth that it is perilous to transfer the 
entirety of political power to a new class of electors, what- 
ever be their conjectural or hypothetical recommendations. 
Then, again, the attempt to set up the credit of last year’s 
Bill can only serve to commit the Conservative party to a 
false plan and false principles of action. _Mr. Disraez. still 
insists that his varied franchises would have admitted almost 
as many people to the suffrage as a six-pound qualification 


will do. If he be right, we can only say, thank you for 
nothing! The question whether the commonest prudence 
will allow any class to be enfranchised numerous enough to 
overpower the old constituencies, altogether takes precedence 
of the question which class had best be enfranchised. It is 
just possible that the fancy franchises would have let in a 
flood less strongly mixed with the sewage of ignorance and 
recklessness than Lord Joun’s new qualification will do ; but 
the important point is how can we lessen the total force and 
amount of the torrent with which the pipes, pumps, and 
passages of the Constitution are to be overwhelmed. Any 
pledges which, though merely given for sophistical or 
rhetorical purposes, tend to estop the Conservatives from 
amending the Bill by raising the minimum of qualification, 
are so much dead loss to the cause which, after all, is the 
ultimate reason of the existence of a Conservative party. 
We can best explain our apprehensions by saying that 
we fear Mr. DisraE.t does not, even in this case, intend to 
depart from the principles of conduct which he has evidently 
prescribed to himself since his accession to the headship of 
his party. One of these is never to admit any good in a 
present political opponent, or to assert any evil of any class 
with which he may hereafter have occasion to ally himself. 
It is among many inconveniences attending this rule that, 
while it binds Mr. Disrarti to give no Whig nobleman 
credit for the feeblest capacity, it forbids him to say a hard 
word of a Chartist bricklayer. Another of his principles is 
never to advance a proposition which it can by any possi- 
bility become expedient for him to recant. This determi- 
nation never to commit himself on any subject, or at all 
events never to commit himself in plain and downright 
language, was, we doubt not, suggested to him by the fate of 
Sir Rosert Peet. He is keenly sensitive go the pain of 
being taunted with dishonesty, and conceives, we suppose, 
that it is more honest to have no opinions at all than to, 
have opinions and afterwards to change them. But there is 
no use in trying to be honest by a mere effort of cleverness. 
Mr. Disraktt'’s precautions, without winning for him any 
very solid reputation for consistency, have the effect of 
leaving his party without nerve or spirit for energetic 
action even on questions of life and death. What can be 
narrower or more hopeless than the position to which, in his 
fear of compromising himself, he would confine them on the 
Reform Bill? They are not to be allowed to assert that the 
working-classes are not intellectually fitted for political supre- 
macy. That would be a definite and therefore a dangerous 
proposition. It might have to be recanted by Mr. Disraxui, 
just as the unfitness of Roman Catholics for the full . posses- 
sion of political power had to be recanted by Sir Rosert 
PEEL. e statesmanship of Mr. Disragti prompts him 
accordingly to the more skilful course, of admitting, with the 
amplest latitude of phrase, the intelligence and political 


capacity of the labouring class, but of neutralizing the admis-. 


sion by the statement that they cannot for the present be 
enfranchised, because they are distinguished from all other 


classes by their power of organization and combination. In ° 


order that this curious argument may hold water at all, it is 
necessary to maintain that the Anti-Corn-law League was 
not a sample of successful combination on the part of the 
middle class, and hence Mr. DisraE.i would have us believe 


that the League was just going to pieces when Sir Roperr, 


Pret took its mission out of its hands. Even, however, 
could the difficulty presented by the Anti-Corn-law League 
be got out of the way, what a ground is Mr. Disrae.t's for 
a Conservative party to rest upon! He lays down that, if 
Mr. Porrer had not taught them to combine, the bricklayers 
and hodmen of London would have been excellent recipients 
of the suffrage. 

An eminent public character—the late Mr. Wituiam 
PatweR, of Rugeley—is said, at the most critical moment of 
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his life, to have paid the highest of compliments to the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, who had just obtained a verdict against 
him, by remarking to a legal friend, “T say, JERRY, it’s the 
“ riding as has done it!” We take leave to apply the same 
phrase to Mr. Disraewi’s command of his party, in the 
reverse sense. It’s the riding as does it—and infamous 
riding it is. It is true that Mr. Disraewi has almost every 
quality of jockeyship, except the highest of all—that of 
riding a winning race on the favourite. Nobody understands 
better than he the art of managing a disappointment for the 
general public. Nobody can carry out so cleverly a compli- 
cated arrangement, under which this horse is to be made 
safe, that horse to be pulled up,a third to be ridden against, 
a fourth (an outsider) to he coaxed to the front. The one 
thing he cannot do is to ride the best horse of all straight to 
victory—and that is unfortunately the very part which 
devolves on him in the contest on the Reform Bill. 


ITALY. 


HE formation of an Italian kingdom is the most im- 
portant change which has taken place in Europe since 
the settlement of 1815. A State with eleven millions of in- 
habitants, of the same blood and language, ought to be able 
to defend its independence against all opponents. The 
Prussia of Freperick the Great, though far less wealthy 
and less populous, maintained itself against the active 
hostility of three great military empires. The Prussian 
army which made head against NapoLeon in 1813 was 
levied from a reduced population of scarcely more than five 
millions, With a soldier on the throne, and a great states- 
man at the head of affairs, North Italy has every prospect 
of asserting a permanent position in the European com- 
munity. It is not, perhaps, to be regretted that the re- 
generated nation is unlikely to be rocked and dandled 
into a prosperous existence. As it has been well observed, 
the cement of the agglomerated provinces is still wet, 
and a strong pressure from without will be useful in 
holding the fabric together. The municipal spirit of 
jealousy and isolation may perhaps revive when the 
different portions of the kingdom have leisure to reflect on 
their several domestic interests. For the present, the libe- 
rated half of Italy will be united by the common anxieties, 
dangers, and hopes, which necessarily arise from the cireum- 
stances of the union. On the North-east, the Italian kingdom 
is separated by an indefensible frontier from a great and 
hostile military Power, which avowedly only waits an occasion 
of revenge. Onthe North-west, the French outposts are almost 
in sight of Turin, and the seizure of the county of Nice has the 
effect of outflanking western Piedmont along the shore of the 
Mediterranean. The Emperor Napo.roy, by his genuine or 
simulated protest against the annexation of Tuscany, has 
left himself at liberty to disturb North Italy by menaces 
and intrigues, whenever it suits his purpose to foment the 
elements of trouble. Neither of the immemorial enemies of 
Ttaly will willingly abandon the possession of their ancient 
battlefield in the valley of the Po. 

A more immediate danger, but of a different kind, is to be 
seriously apprehended in the South. The King will find a 
difficulty, not in defending the frontier of Romagna and of 
Tuscany, but in restraining the eager sympathy of the Pore’s 
remaining subjects. The marsh of Ancona is not divided 
by any physical or moral boundary from the liberated pro- 
vince of Romagna, nor are the inhabitants of Umbria and of 
the Perugian territory content with a degraded condition 
which contrasts invidiously with the freedom of their neigh- 
bours. Sardinian agents have for some time found a diffi- 
culty in restraining the inconvenient zeal of the border dis- 
tricts, and the demand for a farther annexation may soon be 
found equally embarrassing and dangerous ; while the Emperor 
of the Frencn would not be sorry to revive his reputation 
for ecclesiastical loyalty by inflicting a check on an ally who 
has of late affected an unpalatable independence. ‘Phere can 
be no doubt that the encroachments of sovereigns on the 
territories of neighbouring States are objectionable in prin- 
ciple, even when they are excused by the instincts of 
nationality. Romagna, after ten years of Austrian occupa- 
tion, passed into a condition of independence without any 
interval of Papal administration ; and the Duchies, which 
had always possessed a separate political existence, disposed of 
their own fortunes by a dynastic change involving no terri- 
torial revolution. The authorities of Rome have still kept 
their hold on the remaining possessions of the Church, and 
Vietor Emmanven could only accept a farther addition to 


his dominions by a formal violation of public law. It is the 
duty and interest of his subjects to co-operate with thejr 
Government in the avoidance, as far as possible, of complica? 
tions which might possibly endanger their new-born free 
dom. As the foreign policy of their country will for a long 
time deserve all their attention, they will probably be the 
less disposed to dwell on internal difficulties which may occur 
at home. 

The spiritual weapons which it has long been foreseen 
that the Pore would, in some form, employ, are not to be 
altogether despised. He has launched a bull of major ex 
communication collectively against those who have aided or 
counselled rebellion, invasion, or usurpation in the Romagna ; 
but it is scarcely probable that he will be so ill advised ag 
to discharge his last barrel, in the form of a similar decree 
against his rebellious son individually, though he may combine 
the infliction of considerable annoyance with the precaution of 
reserving his fire. It isnot impossible that the Church may 
think it expedient to precipitate a schism before the bulk of 
the population is prepared for the revolt. Open religious 
dissension might still divide a nation which has known how 
to achieve political unanimity. and Rome has always been 
most efficiently served under the immediate influence of local 
sectarian animosity. The Catholic persecutors of the French 
League and of the Thirty Years’ War displayed a devotion to 
the Holy See which had been utterly unknown to their 
ancestors before the Reformation ; and it is impossible to say 
whether the majority, even in Piedmont itself, might not, if 
it were forced to make the choice, still adhere to the side of 
orthodoxy. In the mean time, Vicror Emmanvet will do 
well to persevere in the profession of canonical obedience, 
which, more certainly, perhaps, than any of his flagrant enor- 
mities, warms up the soul of Pius LX. into paroxysms of 
pious fury. 

The foilies of the Neapolitan Government involve another 
grave danger to Italy. Whatever may be the ultimate 
destiny of the Peninsula, the maintenance of two considerable 
kingdoms within its limits would, for the present, be safer 
and more desirable than any premature effort at unity. 
There is nothing but the incurable corruption of their race 
to prevent the Southern Boursons from following the 
example which has been set by the House of Savoy. The 
dynasty has been acclimatized by long possession of the 
throne, and, with a liberal Constitution and a national policy, 
it might possibly still efface the recollection of its 
crimes and its degradation. In case of foreign war, Northern 
Italy and Naples could together well maintain an army of two 
hundred thousand men, and their united pressure on Rome 
would probably be sufficient to exclude all Transalpine in- 
terference. A revolution in the South would, in addition to 
its other disadvantages, provide an immediate opening for 
French intrigue. There is a Bonapartist pretender ready to 
make good the disappointment occasioned by the abortive 
expedition of Prince Napotzon to Florence, and a foreign 
dynasty supported from abroad would be a more irremedi- 
able evil than an indigenoustyrant. Lord Joun 
remonstrances were perhaps not altogether conformable 
to diplomatic precedent, but the advice which they contained 
was sound, although it appears to have been conveyed in 
the form which was least likely to produce a practical effect. 
In Naples, as in every other part of Italy, the intelligent 
minority desires to remedy intolerable grievances at the 
smallest expenditure of violence and external change. If 
the feeble king could be emancipated from the tutelage of 
priests and of courtiers, no considerable party would for 
the present desire union with Northern Italy. 

It is difficult to understand the motive which induces the 
French Government to countenance a Neapolitan occupation 
of Rome. Up to the present time, the Popk’s discontented 
subjects have found a kind of consolation in the belief that the 
troops who retained them in subjection sympathized to a 
certain extent with their repugnance to priestly dominion. 
The conduct of the garrison has generally been unobjection- 
able, and since the apparent rupture between the Emperor 
and the Porg, a vague hope has prevailed that the French 
force would at some future time be employed in aid of the 
national cause. Neapolitan regiments, habitually employed 
at home in support of the most extravagant tyranny, will be 
regarded by the Romans at the same time with aversion and 
contempt. Disciplined troops are in almost all cases more than 
a match for irregular opponents, and as loug as the King of 
Northern Italy abstains from interference, the restless- 
ness of the Ecclesiastical States may be violently 
restrained ; but it seems scarcely possible that the last 
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remnants of loyalty to the Pore will survive the new 
demonstration of his utter indifference to the duties of sove- 
reignty and to the rights and feelings of his subjects. If the 
Emperor Napoteon makes room for a garrison from Naples, 
it is evident that he meditates a blow against Rome, against 
Northern Italy, or against Naples itself; and perhaps his 
benevolent intentions may apply impartially to all. His 
sanetion of the appointment of a French Orleanist General 
to command the Papal troops adds a further complication 
to his inscrutable system of policy. It is scarcely credible 
that the friends of constitutional freedom in France should 
have recommended LamoricrerE to place himself at the 
head of the Swiss mercenaries and Austrian recruits who 
form, with the expected Neapolitan contingent, the last 
resource of Papal oppression. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


(pas authentic report of Mr. Witson’s financial statement 
is so far satisfactory that it proves the rumoured experi- 
ment upon the military system of India to have been one of 
the many fabrications due to the lively imagination of the 
Caleutta correspondent of the Zimes. But we only escape 
one risk to fall into another ; for though Mr. Witson has 
not proposed to plunge India into military difficulties, he 
has prepared financial pitfalls which are only a few degrees 
less threatening to the solidity of our Indian Empire. The 
elaborate and rather ambitious statement in which the new 
Minister has announced his intentions, when reduced to its 
essential elements, is simple enough. The Government, says 
Mr. Witson, has been going from bad to worse, and its 
financial position has become almost desperate. At the 
same time the country has been growing rapidly in wealth, 
and the people are more lightly taxed than any nation in the 
world. The conclusion from these premisses is that the 
State requires, and the country can bear, whatever additional 
taxation may be necessary to restore equilibrium to the 
finances. Notwithstanding the vague and magniloquent 
oratory in which Mr. Wizson indulged before his departure 
from England, he has been driven to resort to the same 
vulgar expedient of more taxation which commended itself 
as the only practicable resource to the less distinguished 
seeps who had previously administered the affairs of 
ndia. 

It has always been abundantly clear that the chronic 
deficit with which we have become familiar in Indian balance 
sheets could not be immediately filled up without imposing 
new burdens on the inhabitants of the country. Few persons 
will blame Mr. Wiison for having boldly grappled with the 
necessity for levying new taxes. In this he did but follow 
the policy already traced, and in some measure acted upon, 
by the Calcutta authorities. The merits or demerits of his 
Budget depend more upon the details of the proposed taxes 
than upou any novelty in the general scope of the programme. 
The smaller part of the scheme consists of modifieations of 
the tariff as settled about a year ago. Experience has clearly 
shown that the heavy customs duty of twenty per cent. 
which was laid upon some luxuries that entered into the 
consumption of European residents was too high even for 
revenue purposes, A marked decline in the imports gave 
warning that the tariff had gone too far in this direction, 
and it is now, very properly, proposed to diminish the duty 
to ten per cent., and at the same time to abolish a few duties 
on raw material which brought in very little to the revenue, 
while they crippled the commercial development of the 
country. The loss is far more than balanced by a heavy tax 
on saltpetre, and a ten per cent. duty on the import of 
cotton yarns. Both of these proposals may be open to ob- 
jection, but in the critical state of India it is scarcely fair to 
pass a severe judgment upon any tax which is imposed 
simply with a view to revenue, and which is likely to be 
submitted to without much discontent. The changes in the 
tariff seem, upon the whole, to be judicious, and they have 
the recommendation of adding a quarter of a million to the 
revenue, while they set free the trade in wool, hemp, hides, 
flax, and tea, all of which are, or promise to become, staple 
products of Indian industry. 

These matters, like the minor details with which Mr. 
GuapsTone filled up his minor chasm, have but little to do 
with the substance of the Budget. They leave an antici- 
pated deficit of 6,000,000/. to be provided for, and it is by 
the plan proposed for levying this formidable amount of 
revenue that Mr. Wuison’s scheme must stand or fall. We 
are so accustomed here to see a Chancellor of the Exchequer 


fall back upon the Income-tax on every emergency, that it 
will not occasion much surprise to any one to learn that Mr. 
WI1s0N, on arriving in Calcutta, fresh from the atmosphere 
of the House of Commons, should have straightway re- 
sorted to this ultimate resource of distressed financiers, 
The void is to be filled up partly with a License-tax, 
moderate in amount, though very sweeping in its operation, , 
but mainly with an Income-tax, which is the pith and , 
marrow of the whole financial scheme. To some extent, . 
Mr. Harrineton’s modified License Bill had anticipated this , 
project, and the new plan differs chiefly from that which it , 
supersedes by disregarding the differences which exist be- 
tween English and Indian society. Mr. Harnicroy’s plan . 
was to divide the whole community, except the fundholders . 
and Zemindars, intoa number of classes, on which the impost . 
was to be rather roughly graduated according to their pre- , 
sumed wealth. There was to be no attempt to ascertain 
with precision the exact income of each individual trader, , 
but the demands of justice and convenience were to- 
be to some extent conciliated by assigning every one, 
as nearly as might be, to his appropriate class, and 
levying a uniform tax upon all who thus fell under the 
same category. Mr. Witson departs from this scheme in 
two important particulars. He extends the tax to those 
who derive their incomes from the land and the public funds, 
and he proposes to apply to Hindoos and Parsees the method 
of self-assessment which has proved to be too severe a temp- 
tation for the consciences of ordinary Englishmen. Both of 
these variations may be fraught with danger which it is 
difficult adequately to estimate. 

It may be conceded to Mr. Witson that he has made out a 
plausible and even a sound case against the fundholder and the 
Zemindar. He argues fairly enough that their right to exemp- 
tion cannot be stronger than that of the English stockholder, 
whose title to dividends at the stipulated rate, undiminished , 
by any “ taxes, charges, or impositions whatsoever,” is secured 
to him by the express terms of the statutes under which the 
stock was created. Mr. Pirr and Sir R. Peet, and every 
other statesman who has had to do with the [ncome-tax, 
have, one and all, agreed on the principle that the immunity _ 
of the fundholder is limited to special taxes, and does not 
extend to relieve him from any general tax laid upon him in 
common with every other class in the country. If this pre- , 
cedent is sound—and it can scarcely now be disputed in 
England—it is difficult to question the moral right of the 
Calcutta Government to bring within the sweep of a uni- 
versal Income-tax the Zemindars, who enjoy their land at a. 
fixed perpetual rent, and the capitalists who have lent money 
to the Government at a fixed rate of interest. But in India 
it is not enough to deal out strict justice unless the equity of 
our rule commends itself to the feelings of the country. Our 
character for integrity is a more valuable element of strength 
than the most powerful army which can be maintained in 
the country ; and it is not worth while, for the sake of in- , 
creasing the productiveness of the tax, to incur, in the esti- 
mation of the natives, the reproach of unfair dealing. There 
is ho indication in Mr. Wixson’s statement that he has given - 
a moment's thought to such considerations. He had got his 
English precedent; and he applies it with perfect disregard 
of any differences which may exist between the feelings of 
Englishmen and Hindoostanees on a subject which certainly 
admits of being regarded in very opposite liglits. 

The same narrow way of viewing India exclusively by . 
the aid of English experience has shown itself, in a still more 
monstrous shape, in the wild idea of importing all the ma- 
chinery of our Income-tax as an engine for the extraction of . 
revenue from the hoards of native capitalists. Even in’, 
this country, the general tone of morality is not high . 
enough to make the scheme work without much unfairness, , 
No amount of inquisition which would be endured for a 
moment would suffice to prevent frauds under a system 
where every shopkeeper is required to adjust the burden to 
his own shoulders. To make schedule D realize its full 
amount, the average honesty of mankind should be of a 
quality which the world has not yet seen. We think our- 
selyes, upon the whole, a truthful and fair-dealing people, 
and yet no one was surprised at the statement made 
a few days ago in the House of Commons, that the 
average gains on which the superannuated proctors cal- 
culated the compensation which they claimed were more 
than double the amounts which they had returned to the 
Income-tax assessors. There is no reason to suppose that 
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be drawn from this curious discovery is, that Englishmen 
are vot always too high-minded to reduce their assessment 
to the lowest practicable measure. But, if this is the result 
in a country which boasts of its integrity, what is to be 
expected ‘Of the natives of India, with whom falsehood is 
scarcely considered as a moral offence? Evasions, on 
an enormous scale, balanced in other instances by exactions 
dictated by the caprice of Government collectors, will be 
the inevitable fruits of an Indian Income-tax assessed 
and collected on the English principle. Either the revenue 
obtained will wholly disappoint the expectations enter- 
tained, or an amount of injustice will be perpetrated which 
will do more to estrange the people from our rule than any 
other measure that could be adopted. Mr. Harriyeton’s 
scheme was certainly far from perfect ; but, by avoiding the 
attempt to assess every one exactly in proportion to his 
income, and cgontenting himself with a tolerable approxima- 
tion to theoretical fairness, he produced a measure which 
had at least a chance of escaping the rocks on which 
Mr. Wi1son’s project is almost certain to be wrecked. 


THE EAGLE OF BOULOGNE. 

pas Imperial bird has played over again its performance 

at Boulogne. It has once more taken wing to soar in 
quest of a grand idea, and, while the world gazed upward, and 
Imperialist poetesses fell into dithyrambics, it has again 
alighted in the sausage shop. The European community 
shouts and hoots to make the majestic robber relinquish his 
booty. The poetesses write supplementary odes in a pensive 
strain, stating that, owing to the unworthiness of the world, 
the grand idea is unavoidably postponed. But the sausage 
is triumphantly borne off. We are bound to own that 
nothing could be cleverer. It is the masterpiece of a life 
devoted to the realization of grand ideas. The Eldest Son of 
the Church has sanded the sugar and watered the rum to 
perfection; and he may now come down with some satisfac- 
tion to keep a pious Easter. The skill with which our 
Government were induced to believe that the annexation of 
Savoy was an open question, to be settled by universal 
suffrage or the judgment of the Powers, till the Commercial 
Treaty was irrevocably settled, will be recognised by all France 
asa stroke of true greatness. The only move the beauty of 
which we cannot entirely appreciate is the insolently absurd 
reason given by Louis Napoxeon for putting force upon his 
inclinations and refusing to cede Chablais and Faucigny to the 
Swiss. Is it that, from a too indiscriminate indulgence in 
fiction, he bas lost his taste for probability? Or does he 
merely desire to add the pleasure of openly trampling on the 
laws of veracity to the pleasure of openly trampling on the 
laws of justice? We are reminded of the quibble about the 
rule of succession to property in Brabant which Louis XIV. 
threw in the face of Spain, when, in defiance of al] the 
decencies of rapine, he seized the Spanish Netherlands. The 
language of Louis XIV. in those days was the arrogant 
language of a great bully feeling himself very strong. 
Towards the end of his reign, his language was somewhat 
humbler, and that of his successors was humbler still. 
Freedom from conscience is a source of tremendous power 
till the world becomes aware of it.. Then it turns to a source 
of corresponding weakness. 

It will be observed that, so far as Lovis Napoueon is 
concerned, the annexation of Savoy to France, as it was the 
main object, so it would have been the main result of the war 
in Italy. By the Treaty of Villafranca, Tuscany, Parma, 
and Modena would again have become Austrian Grand 
Duchies. The Austrian armies would then, upon the first 
occasion, have rushed back from the Quadrilateral over the 
defenceless plains of Lombardy like the tide of the sea re- 
turning over a flat. They would have returned, not only to 
reconquer, but to punish, and the latter state of Italy would 
have been ten times worse than her first. The Italian patriots, 
called forth by frothy manifestoes to fight by the side of the 
French Emperor for his idea, would have found the idea 
realized for him in the acquisition of a new province, and 
for them in the carcere duro and the scaffold. Other 
“ oppressed nationalities” may learn from their example that 
the fable of the horse and the stag, however trite, is true, and 
that to call in foreign arms, if it seems the shortest, is not 
the surest road to emancipation. The disinterested love of 
other people’s liberty is not very common in the political 
world, and it could scarcely be expected to glow with pecu- 
liar fervour in the ruleg who peoples with victims Lambessa 


and Cayenne, Fortyna y, things have taken a turn very. 


different from that prescribed by the fiat of Villafranca. The 
Italians, so long supposed incapable of sustained and united 
effort, have displayed qualities in the hour of need which have 
for ever won their freedom and fixed the admiration of the 
world. Under the utmost pressureof French influence, with the 
terror of Austrian vengeance in the background, they have 
refused to return to the delegated dominion of Austria, or 
to become a satrapy of France. This is the theme for poets 
to celebrate, if poets want a political theme. This it is which 
will make the Italian war, on the whole, in spite of the in- 
famies with which it has closed, a bright episode in history. 
The friends of liberty can scarcely find time to deplore the 
loss of Savoy or reflect on the danger of Switzerland for joy 
that a free Italian nation is born into the world. 

It would be rather a metaphysical curiosity to inquire 
exactly in what pickle our Ministers are left. They have 
gratuitously taken blackness to their, bosom, and we cannot 
conscientiously say they are the whiter for the embrace. 
The Commercial Treaty was one which, under any circum- 
stances, they had better not have made. The advantage 
conceded by it to France was certain to be construed by 
that nation, like every other concession, not as the gift of 
magnanimity, but as the tribute of fear. It would not un- 
reasonably be so construed at a time when the very Go- 
vernment that offers it is calling on the nation in whose 
name it is offered to pay large sums and form volunteer 
corps as a protection against French aggression. France has 
armed to the teeth to attack or menace her neighbours, and 
we, in common with other nations, are arming on our side 
that we may set her attacks at defiance and give her menaces 
tothe wind. This state of things is not consistent with flirta- 
tion, as we hope by this time even the Premier is aware. 
Happily, while the flirtation has been going on, the rifle 
has not been neglected. ‘The country has no fault to 
find with the present Government on that score. Neither 
do we doubt for a moment that the announcement of Lord 
Joun Russet was deliberate and sincere, and that a course 
of policy is now to be entered on which, without involving 
any intrigues against the natural greatness and influence of 
France, or any insults to her honour, shall put bounds at 
once to her delirious ambition. It is late, no doubt, to enter 
on this course when Russia, by a master-stroke of infamous 
policy, has been completely estranged from the European 
community—when Austria is alienated and sulky—and when 
the commercial interests of this country have been com- 
promised by the Commercial Treaty. But Prussia and the 
rest of Germany still remain true to the cause of nations, 
with indelible memories of former French occupation burnt 
into their very soul. There still remains Switzerland, not 
unmindful of Granson and Morat, nor incapable, with her 
free population of riflemen, of making the master of 700,000 
conscripts feel the diffirence between fighting against a 
wooden army of mercenaries and fighting against an injured 
nation. Lord Patmerston has paid his court at Compiégne, 
as his rival has more recently paid his court at Plombiéres ; 
but at least he is an English gentleman, and we may hope 
that he knows how to make the betrayers of his confidence 
feel that they have broken the laws of honour. 

The error of Ministers in trusting Louis NaPo.eon thus 
far would be inconceivable, had it not been almost universal. 
The few who have been preserved from it throughout have 
been preserved, not by any superior political sagacity, but by 
simple faith in the commonest laws of human nature and 
the commonest rules of honour. They shrunk from the con- 
tact of a convicted criminal in public as they would in 
private affairs, and refused to believe that a life spent in 
conspiracy could produce any character but that of an in- 
veterate conspirator. The success of this adventurer in his 
own country is only too easily accounted for. His success 
in England is not so easily accounted for, and to analyse 
its causes will be at once the most curious and the most 
melancholy task of the historian of these times. It must be 
remembered that his success has not been political only, but 
moral. He has triumphed over the honour of our nation, or 
at least of our upper classes, as well as over the skill of 
our diplomatists. Not only has he drawn us into a war with 
Russia for his interest, estranged Austria, annexed Savoy— 
he has seen the leaders of both parties in the House of 
Commons among his courtiers; he hasgone in triumphthrough 
the streets of London ; he has figured as the most honoured 
guest of the English Sovereign ; he has hung up his banner 
and set his escutcheon beside the banner and escutcheon of 
the Black Prince, and he wears the Garter on his knee. 
National morality enfeebled by sentimentalism, national 
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honour corrupted by stagging and stock-jobbing, jaded 
luxury welcoming a new sensation, effeminacy craving for 
something strong, and taking violence for strength—these 
may, perhaps, be reckoned among the causes of this great 
backsliding of the English nation. The success of swindling 
speculators and political sharpers heralded the success of the 
great Chevalier d Industrie of all. Our sincere desire to find a 
cordial ally in France,and our honest hatred of the hypocritical 
ambition of the late Emperor of Russta, must also, in fair- 
ness, be allowed to have contributed to the delusion, and to 
have redeemed the fault. But let all this pass for the 
present. Now, at all events, we are all of one mind; and as 
the Government cannot at present be changed for the better, 
there is nothing for us but to support it vigorously in its 
difficulties, and to show that, though England is not a 
centralized despotism, she can, in face of the public enemy, be 
a united nation. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE INCOME.-TAX. 


FTER indulging itself abundantly in fiscal relaxations 
on paper, on wine, and on French manufactures, the 
House of Commons consistently paid the bill which had 
been run up with an indifference worthy of its previous 
liberality. An income-tax of rod. in the pound represents 
an item of nearly eleven millions in the national revenue, 
and no mean amount of hardship or inconvenience to indi- 
vidual taxpayers. A penny—or a million—was the price of 
paper which is not even certain to be cheapened, and two- 
pence more furnished an equivalent for cheaper wine, silks, 
and lace, with the additional advantage of a guaranteed 
friendship with France which has barely lasted a fortnight. 
The remaining sevenpence would have been accepted as an 
inevitable permanent evil if Mr. GLApsTone had not inces- 
santly announced the necessity of repealing the tax in the 
year which has given him the opportunity of increasing it by 
five-and-forty per cent. Three millions, constituting the 
cost of the French Treaty and of the repealed excise on paper, 
could not be refused by a House which had already approved 
of the proposed changes; and Mr. GtapsTone simply 
stated that there was a deficit of corresponding extent, 
which could only be met by an Income-tax of ten or 
eleven millions. The objection that the same engineer 
who called for a supply of fascines had _ himself 
immediately before dug the ditch which he was now pro- 
posing to fill up, would not have been new, while it would 
have been practically useless. No alternative resource could 
have been devised unless some obstinate member had recom- 
mended the reimposition of the very taxes which had, without 
obvious necessity, been immediately before taken off. Future 
Chancellors of the Exchequer will have every temptation to 
resort, whenever necessity impels them, to that unfailing and 
easily applied remedy of another penny or two in the pound ; 
and the deficit of twelve millions which Mr. GLapsrone has 
so thoughtfully provided as a test of financial ability for the 
new Parliament will probably be met by the ready change 
of tenpence into a shilling, which was pointed out as admi- 
rably convenient and symmetrical in the first exposition of 
the Budget. 
If the exchequer continues to flourish under its present 
_ auspices, there seems to be no reason why the owners of 
property should not contribute still more freely to the public 
necessities. In the fear that the enfranchised six-pounders 
will sympathize too acutely with the burdens imposed on the 
richer classes, Mr. GuapstonE holds out to recipients of 
moderate incomes a prospect of total or partial éxemption 
from the tax which has provided the means of relieving 
them from a large portion of their former liabilities. The 
respectable part of the constituencies is to be deliberately 
bribed into co-operation with the untaxed, and therefore un- 
scrupulous multitude. The thriving tradesman with mode- 
rate means, the flourishing artisan of Sheffield or Bradford, 
might offer some resistance to public extravagance and 
extortion if he continued to pay his fair proportion to the 
public revenue. When the lightly-burdened traveller 
shares the immunity of the penniless wanderer, he also 
will be ready to sing while the thief rifles his neighbour’s 
. Mr. Guapstone has not thought it worth 
while to offer the smallest reason for a concession which 
is diametrically opposed to justice, to sound principle, and, 
last and least, to his own former practice. The very Minister 
who, with the full assent of all competent authorities, ex- 
tended the tax downwards from incomes of 150/. to those 
of 100/., now proposes to reverse the process at the same 


. 


time that he is increasing the pew on property, and 


diminishing, in conjunction with his colleagues, the political 
power which forms its principal defence. It may be said 
with perfect truth that Mr. Giapsrone’s wild doctrines and 


imprudent language have, since the beginning of the session, 


caused far more alarm than any of Mr. Bricut's violent 
harangues, The eccentricities of the cashier who keeps the 
key of the safe are more formidable than the conduct of the 
— character who has been observed outside the 
oor. 
In the short debates which have been thought sufficient 
for the most important provision of the Budget, two or three 


| speakers have offered hesitating suggestions of schemes for 


the readjustment of the Income-tax. If the champions of 
Schedule D had understood the strength of their own case, 
they might have pointed out the injustice which an irregular 
rate of taxation inflicts on incomes of precarious tenure. 
The plain arithmetical doctrine that a permanent tax corrects 
its own seeming inequalities is more generally understood 
than in the earlier periods of the discussion. It follows, on 
the same principle, that an additional percentage, imposed 
for a limited time, falls with oppressive weight on an income 
which may not survive to recover the loss. Mr. DisRaELr 
and Mr. GLapsToNE have amused themselves for two or thrée 
years by introducing almost every possible variety into the 
rate of taxation ; and so far they have provided a plausible 
excuse for that dangerous distinction of classes which Mr. 
Bricut and many less extravagant fiscal reformers have long 
desired to establish. If profits and earnings had once re- 
ceived a total or partial exemption, it would be almost im- 
possible to restore a just, equal, and permanent tax on 
property as denoted by income. When the subject-matter 
of taxation was once graduated both as to quantity and 
according to quality, the professional and trading classes 
would be scarcely more interested than the new constituencies 
in limiting the demands of the tax-gatherer. ‘The ominous 
silence or encouraging hints of the Minister who has 
announced his intention of favouring small incomes will not 
fail to stimulate democratic assaults on the practice-of equal 
and indiscriminate taxation. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Giapstons, who thoroughly 
understands the fallacy of the demand for graduation, has 
carefully abstained from intimating dissent when attacks 
have been made on the existing form of Income-tax. It 
would have been easy for the ablest speaker in the House to 
point out the injustice which would arise from allowing a 
deduction in two different forms to those incomes which are 
called precarious. It is the business of a financier to deal im- 
partially with rich and poor, instead of attempting to correct. 
the inequalities of fortune. The extraction of the same 
percentage leaves A and D in the enjoyment of their rela- 
tive original position. The statesman who deliberately gives 
trade an advantage at the expense of land performs the 
function of a censor or a socialist, and not of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Guiapstone has not yet 
exchanged political economy and plain justice for the 
transcendental attempt to award to every class its own moral 
deserts, but to every proposal for an arbitrary assessment 
he has replied that it would be difficult, and he has left it to 
be inferred that graduation would be equitable if only it 
were practicable. The malcontents have been repeatedly 
invited to propose an inquiry to which the Government have 
been gratuitously pledged to offer no opposition. Mr. 
G.apsToneE himself modestly declares that he is not yet equal 
to a task which must therefore be supposed beneficial and 
honourable. It is surprising that his challenge has not 
been accepted on the plea that a partial approximation 
to right would be better than an acknowledged wrong. 

Perhaps, however, the partisans of change and spoliation 
understand their own business. The jockey knows that it is 
unwise to urge a willing horse, and the advocate relaxes in 
the impetuosity of his eloquence when he perceives that the 
Court is on his side. The understanding between Mr. Giap- 
STONE and the supporters of Mr. Bricut has been renewed 
and strengthened by the French Treaty, by the repeal of the 
Paper duty, and by the comparisons which have been drawn 
between direct and indirect taxation. The same adroit in- 
tellect which devised reasons for preferring the claims of 
wine to those of tea and sugar may hereafter succeed in 
unravelling the web of demonstration which it wove in 
1853. The adjustment which once was iniquitous has now 
become only complicated, and it is easy to foresee that it will 
not long remain impracticable. , . 
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HISTORICAL ALLIES. 


OR the last two centuries France has been the foremost 
State on the Continent ; and as, during tie greater part 


_of this long period she has been under different kinds of 
_ despotism, all agreeing in a tendency to make external wars 


supersede liberty at home, England has found herself under 


& general necessity to combine with the other neighbours of 
. France to keep French despotism in check. While France 


was under a constitutional Government this necessity 
was suspended ; and as, at the time when her Govern- 


-ment was constitutional, the Governments of the other 


eat Continental States were extravagantly despotic, 
- England and France were bound together, not only by their 
political sympathies, but by their occupying a common 

ound of antagonism to other Powers. When the French 

mpire was restored, in 1852, the best judges of its 
future prophesied that its existence would break up the 
alliance between the two countries. French despotism 
must be aggressive. The activity which it stifles at 
‘home must have a vent abroad. The prophecy has 
-now been realized. For the moment, we may put aside 
all questions of the character of the Emperor, of his 
. truthfulness, and of his secret wishes to benefit or injure 
-England. Those who take the most favourable view of his 
conduct coneur with his bitterest enemies in thinking that 
-he has shown his despotism to be as aggressive as history 
shows French despotism always to have been. The wheel 
of events has therefore come round again. Neither France 
nor England is as eager for war as both countries used to be. 
We know that we can harm each other in a great many 
new and terrible ways. We know that a war between the 
_ two chief States of modern Europe will go far to dissipate 
- the fruits of a half century of peace, and cause the greatest 
amount of misery to mankind that any war could cause. It 
is no fault of England that modern history should have 
to repeat itself. -We should be exceedingly pleased if 
France would profit by the lessons of the past, and 
be content with what she has got. But France has 
chosen to have a despotism ; and that a French despotism, to 
be strong, must be aggressive, is one of those plain facts to 
which we can no more shut our eyes than to the fact that 
ecommerce enriches and war pauperizes the world. As France 
‘renews her old policy, we are obliged to renew our old policy. 
We do not want to be leaguing with Germany against France. 
If Prussia is an ally to whom we can have no objection, the 
mistress of Venetia and Hungary is by no means the com- 
-panion in arms that we most desire. But this Savoy busi- 
ness has made it perfectly clear that, unless we take care, 
there will first be a German war, with a new Magenta on the 
-Rhine and anew Solferino on the Danube, and then an 
English war, in which France will be virtually able to bring 
the whole resources of all Europe, except Russia, to bear 
aguinst us. What would happen if Russia were also to 
turn against us we do not now pretend to guess. But putting 
all thoughts of Russia aside, history and common sense alike 
tell us that it would be much cheaper and better for Germany 
and England to have their French wars at the same time. 
However confident we may be of our powers of resistance, 
wecannot deny that it would bea considerable advantage to us to 
have half-a-million of armed friends occupying the attention 
-of France on her eastern frontier. No calculation can be 
simpler. By his conduct in the annexation of Savoy, Louis 
Napo.zow has proved his despotism to be what history tells 
us French despotism has always been. Germany and 
England may expect to be successively attacked. The only 
eway to prevent this attack, or to repel it if made, is for those 
who are threatened to combine. 

We do not at all pretend to overrate the importance of 
Germany as an ally, nor to deny the great difficulty of per- 
suading ourselves to fight on the same side with Austria. If 
‘Lovis Napotzon would but attack Prussia directly, enter 
Cologne, and lay siege to Ehrenbreitstein, England would 
declare war within a week.. But Germany has a much more 
vulnerable side, and it is there she and we are likely to be 
attacked. The great revolutionary chief of Europe holds in 
his hands the threads of a Hungarian revolution, and counts 
‘on his power of sending the Italians at any moment to fight 
for the rescue of Venetia. The sympathies of England are 
wery strongly with the Venetians and the Hungarians. If 
the trick is done adroitly, we shall scarcely bring our- 
selves to believe that the destruction of the Quadrilateral 
is not the most desirable thing that could happen. 
Prussia wil move 10 defend Avystria, but until the 


Rhine is menaced we shall be very unwilling to stir. 
And yet, before a French soldier crosses the Rhine, Ger- 
many may be seriously crippled. It is useless to think that 
we can avert the danger by getting Austria to make con- 
cessions that would pacify her subjects. She has only one 
way of ruling, and we cannot teach her another. Our hope 
lies much more in Italy than in Austria. There is a 
possibility that the Italian Cabinet and Parliament may 
be brought to see that, if Italy accepts French aid in order 
to drive the Austrians out of Venice, success will carry 
with it utter ruin to Italian liberty. If Germany is too 
completely worsted in a contest with France, the Court of 
Turin will have simply to record the edicts of the Court of 
the Tuileries. There was truth in what Mr. Brieurt said, that 
Italy may at least have the satisfaction of thinking that 
France has been paid for her trouble, Savoy has wiped out the 
debt of gratitude. And it is now open to the Italians to be as 
independent of Lovis Napo.eon as any of the trembling 
neighbours of France can pretend to be. But if Italy were 
to make herself the tool of France in overthrowing Germany, 
she would be cailed on to pay for Venice if Venice were 
given up to her. She would have to obey a master who had 
no longer any opposition on the Continent to fear. Count 
Cavour is quite enough of a statesman to comprehend this, 
and England has done quite enough for Italy to secure a 
respectful attention to her counsels when she points out the 
snare into which Italy is in hazard of falling. 

Lord Joun Russet, in saying that henceforth England, 
while maintaining friendly relations with France, will take 
care that she is not separated from the other Powers inte- 
rested in preserving the present settlement of Europe, said 
exactly what accords with the general opinions and wishes 
of the country. There is not the slightest disposition to 
bully France, or insult her, or menace her with a European 
coalition. If only she and her Emperor would keep quiet, 
we should have the greatest pleasure in keeping quiet also. 
But the time is come when we must let France and Europe 
know what we mean. What we really mean is-—or, if we 
do not mean this, we mean nothing—that if the Rhine 
is threatened we will fight. It is not to be expected 
that a Minister should express this in so many words. 
He does enough when he says that, if future questions 
arise, we shall state our views moderately but firmly. 
Nor is it at all necessary that public meetings should be held 
or public speeches made to defy France. In a much quieter 


| way, without giving offence to any one, without parade or 


gasconading, we can let all the world understand that an 
attack on Prussia means war with England. This is the 
only way to avoid war. Let the Emperor quite understand 
that we do not wish him to take his neighbours in detail, 
and that, if he wants to keep his armies employed, he must 
embark in a general war. That he really wishes to 
face a coalition of England and Germany we do not be- 
lieve. On the contrary, there is every reason to sup- 
pose that he will do all in his power to maintain peace if 
he finds us thwarting his favourite policy of taking his 
adversaries in succession. What Europe pines for is the 
restoration of confidence. That this restoration of confidence 
can come from Imperial France is plainly impossible. No 
one pays the slightest attention to the most solemn declara- 
tions of the French Government ; and so long as England 
allows France to work confusion and mischief at her will, 
Europe cannot feel safe for an instant. But confidence may 
be restored if Germany can reckon on the armed support of 
England, and if Italy can be withheld from acting as the 
catspaw of Louis Napoxeon. It is the business of diplomacy 
to effect this double object without wounding the pride of 
the French nation, and yet without concealing the conviction 
that, if France renews her traditions of aggression, England 
and Central Europe must renew their traditions of active 
alliance. 


MANCHESTER SYMPATHIES. 


ik is satisfactory to reflect that the Manchester gentlemen 
were not always eager to buy peace at any price, nor 
quite ready to bear any amount of moral torture rather than 
endanger the smallest material interest. Persons who can 
recal the politics of fourteen or fifteen years since will 
remember that Mr. Cospen himself, when in opposition to 
the Peet Government, was not ashamed to sneer at Lord 
AsuBurtTon’s Treaty for the settlement of the boundary 
between Canada and the United States. Mr. Coppen’s 


‘speech was a very factious one, and the Treaty was one of 
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the most equitable which this country ever concluded ; but 
it re-establishes one’s faith in the permanent characteristics 
of human nature to find that a Manchester gentleman was 
once able to join in the clamour against an arrangement 
which was popularly, though erroneously, supposed to have 
surrendered too much to the exorbitant demands of a blus- 
tering adversary. A second proof that Mr. Coppen, like 
other men, has his tender points, was furnished by his 
activity as gentleman-usher to M. Kossutu. Who does not 
recollect when Mr. CospeN was the most furious anti- 
Austrian in England, protesting, indeed, occasionally against 
intervention, but refuting his protest by placing all the 
resources of a practised agitator at the disposal of the elo- 
quent exile? This was u very serious business, For the 
Crimean war the Manchester gentlemen were somewhat 
remotely answerable, through having inspired the Emperor 
Nicuoas, who thought himself a keen observer of foreign 
countries, with the firm belief that England would fight 
under no temptation and under no provocation. But Mr. 
Corpen has a more direct responsibility for the events of 
1854, through the effect produced by his recommendation 
of M. Kossurn. Nobody who carefully watched the growth 
of public opinion in England has a doubt that it was the 
- intervention in Hungary which brought to a head the 
smouldering irritation against Russia, which the Czar’s 
ostentatious patronage of the anti-Constitutional cause 
throughout Europe had been long fomenting. The progress of 
M. Kossura through England and Scotland, under Mr. 
Cospen’s auspices, not only increased the general anger, but 
carried it into classes of the population which, before the 
Crimean war, had no sort of interest in the politics of the 
Continent. The feeble assurance that all this must not be 
understood to commit us to foreign intervention had not 
the slightest share in modifying the inference which was 
directly suggested by the marvellously eloquent addresses of 
Mr. Coppen’s friend. 

We are not aware that Mr. Bricut has ever attacked a 
treaty or given a testimonial toa refugee ; but it may be 
suspected that, if the House of Lords were only suppressed, 
the Established Church disendowed, the law of primogeniture 
repealed, and Lord Patmerston gathered to his fathers, no 
voice would be raised so loudly or so constantly as his would 
be on questions of foreign politics. In spite of “ Perish 
“Savoy,” and panegyrics on social freedom, we knowno man 
so likely to go into unreasonable ecstasies of indignation at 
the most apocryphal tales of kingly aggression, provided only 
the more immediate objects of his hatred were removed. His 
long course of invective against the Government of India 
makes it impossible to doubt this. It is true that it is diffi- 
cult to understand the amount of knowledge he brought to 
the subject. Mr. Bricur uniformly spoke of the “ people of 
“India” as if they were a mass of well-to-do British shop- 
keepers, with a turn for Dissent and a horror of class dis- 
tinctions, while the unfortunate East India Directors at 
home, and the unlucky Civil servants in India—who now 
turn out to have been the sole protectors of the Hindoo 
against the violence of the men of Mr. Bricnt’s order 
who have settled in the East—were systematically 
denounced as the two branches of a covetous and 
bloodthirsty oligarchy. But this active, if ill-informed 
sympathy for the personage whom a British merchant from 

_Caleutta always designates a “pampered nigger” proves at 
_ least that there is sensitiveness, perhaps undue sensitiveness, 
beneath Mr. Bricat’s waistcoat. Why, then, are the nerves 
which are wrung by a story of suffering from Allahabad or 
Lucknow to be as firm as a rock when they are appealed to 
by betrayed patriotism at Paris or trodden-down intelligence 
at Naples? “ Because we are all Englishmen,” said Mr. 
Bricut, on Monday night, “and because there is no direct 
“and immediate interest at stake.” To which we may 
reply, that people who pride themselves on dissipating 
the illusions of sentiment by coarse and downright common 
sense will generally be found to be simply leaning with all 
their weight on some fiction or assumption which becomes 
untenable when pressed too far. If Mr. Bricut’s true 
nature were reflected (which it is not) in his recent speeches, 
the assertion that we are all Englishmen would be an un- 
meaning form of words in his mouth, for the nationality 
‘which unites him with the great body of his countrymen is 
a laxer and slighter bond than the sympathies on a hundred 
sul.jects which unite the great body of his countrymen with 
. their contemporaries in foreign nations. Nine out of every 
ten of us are more foreign than English, if Mr. Brien, as 


-he has lately shown himself, is the type of an Englishman. 


Nine out of every ten of us have a more “direct and imme- 
“ diate interest” in Savoy than in half the questions which 
Mr. Bricut supposes us to be exclusively concerned with. 

It is not just now our object to contend against the cynical 
paradoxes in which Mr. Bricut chooses to express his dis- 
relish for a disagreement with the Emperor of the Frencu. 
But, while we leave alone his arguments against English 
weddlesomeness, and his proofs of the unvarying equity of 
France, we must not pass unrebuked what seems to us a 
singularly “mean and cruel” passage in his speech of Monday. 
The insinuation that the Princes of the House of OrLEaNs 
have some part of the English press in their pay has a 
peculiar ring about it which almost justifies us in tracing its 
origin to an august interlocutor in the conversations with 
Mr. Coppey. ‘That it is not of native British growth is 
pretty conclusively proved by Mr. Bricut’s own language; 
for he acquits all the English newspapers of improper 
violence on the score of Savoy, except only the Morning 
Advertiser, which cannot be suspected of exactly 
rejoicing in princely patronage. The person who perhaps 
started this notion on the course which ultimately carried 
it to Mr. Brieut’s ears is known to have a frank confidence 
in corruption which accounts for his belief that it is occa- 
sionally resorted to by his enemies; but, in justice to 
Mr. Coppen’s innocence, he ought to have added that he 
had made himself quite safe against being attacked by 
literary stipendiaries of the Or teans family. The press, 
we suppose, cannot be corrupted without money ; and the 
Emperor of the Frencu has got the money of the ORLEANS 
Princes in his own pocket. We prefer the course of reminding 
our readers that the family of Lovis Puitirrr has been 
reduced by an Imperial confiscation to what, for persons of 
their rank, is penury, to that of affecting indignation at the 
hint that an English newspaper can be bribed. There is at 
least one—perhaps there are two—daily journals published 
in London whose support somebody or other in France has 
the simplicity to consider worth purchasing. Mr. Bricur, 
if he ever reads them, will not be likely to trace in their 
columns the influence of the House of OrLEans. 


PERSONAL CONFIDENCES. 


If! Mr. Payne Collier's Reply to Mr. Hamilton there is a 
foot-note, in which—having had occasion to mention the late 
Duke of Devonshire in the text—he tells us that whenever he 
studied in the Duke’s library about lunch-time, the Duke person- 
ally brought him a glass of sherry andabiscuit. ‘There is not the 
least. approach to snobbishness or toadying in the manner in 
which Mr. Collier relates the incident. He merely relates it asa 
piece of personal biography which might be expected to interest 
the public, and which might hereafter be very appropriately 
introduced in the narrative either of his life or of the Duke's 
There is no knowing whose life may be written, and if a life is to 
be written, the greater the number of these personal confidences 
the better. What would not the literary world give to 
know that Lord Marchmont handed Pope a glass of wine, and 
to have some clue to the feelings with which the civility was 
received? To tell little things about himself in print is 
one of the most fashionable amusements a man can have. 
The public think that perhaps the statement may somehow 
be important, and that at any rate it is a bit of gossip. There is 
nothing dry or abstract about tne information that the Duke 
handed Mr. Collier the sherry, and every one can take it in. The 
greatest assiduity is race by the curious in se, up little 
pieces of intelligence about eminent living authors. If an his- 
torian has a house in the suburbs, or a poet a cottage by the 
sea, there are sure to be daily gangs of visitors in fine weather 
who will hang about the gate and watch the comings-in and 
goings-out of every member of the eminent man’s family. The 
notion that to know trifles about a man is to know the man him- 
self has been so sedulously inculcated by critics and biographers 
that great enthusiasm has been awakened in the vulgar mind to 
join in the collection of literary materials. Much trouble, how- 
ever, will be saved if the authors themselves put their personal 
confidences on paper, and let us pick up the story of their lives 
from what they themselves tell us. 

A book, called the Recreations va Country Parson, has been 
recently published, which is entirely based on the value of per- 
sonal confidences. The writer is a very amiable and lively person, 
and has something to say about many of the little events of daily 
life which, if rather vererneie, is very harmless, and sometimes 
instructive. He has also a cheerful philosophy and a spirit of 

oodwill that are sure to win him the favour of most readers. 
He has, however, a theory that his thoughts cannot possibly 
be understood unless he sets out how he came to think them. 
He wants the reader to know how it happened that he selected 
the subject on which he is writing, and under what circumstances 
he is composing, He urges that this throws great light on 
what he means, for it is not probable that he would have any 
thoughts at all unless they were suggested to him; and, as the 
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thoughts are thus the reflection of his external circumstances, 
his readers, if they care about him at all, must care to know how 
he is situated at the moment of composition. His book consists 
of a series of essays, and each essay is heralded by a preface, 
which, as it were, lets the reader into the secret of the essay 
being written. Nothing can be more frank and full than these 
confessions. The first essay is on a Country Parson’s Life. It 
begins by telling us that it is Monday morning in July, that the 
author is sitting on the steps that lead to his door, that he is 
somewhat tired by the Sunday’s duty, but feels “ very restful and 
thankful.” After a paragraph or two, he proceeds to inform us 
that he has been sitting for an hour, but that he has not been 
able to think vert connectedly, for his little gir] has been making 
himrunarace. The nextessay ison the “ Art of Putting Things,” 
and here the preface must be accepted in a spirit of faith. The cir- 
cumstances under which the subject of the essay occurred to the 
author are minutely and graphically told. It was a winter’s day 
—he took a walk—there was a pine wood, a riverside, hills, up- 
lands, meadows. At last he leant upon a gate and looked into 
a field. Something was grazing in the field, but he cannot re- 
member what. Suddenly, he Sterndact to write on the Art of 
Putting Things. If his thoughts on that art were only to be 
understood by tracing the connexion between them and Lis atti- 
tude at the gate, they would be hopelessly dark. Fortunately, 
they are perfectly intelligible, and, for the most part, obvious 
without this clue to them. The third essay begins by the 
author asking the reader to guess on what he is resting his 
writing-board while he writes. The next sentence answers the 
riddle. The writer is writing on the nose of his favourite horse. 
He proceeds to explain that this horse is not likely to bite him, 
that it can go twelve miles an hour, and that while going that 

ace it is fulfilling the end for which the Creator intended it. 

his is supposed to be a suggestive introduction to an essay on 
the “ Blisters of Humanity.” But how? The connexion is 
managed by the writer continuing—‘ Into this paragraph has 
my pencil, of its own accord, pen al though it was taken up 
to write about something else.” 


The fact evidently is, that it is all moonshine about the author 
thinking his personal confidences have anything to do with his 
essays. The only use they are of is to prevent our thinking him 
too wise, and it 1s always an object of rational desire with essay 
writers to do away with the prejudice that exists against their 
supposed assumption of superiority. These personal confidences 
are never honest enough to throw any real light on the thoughts 
of the writer, even if it were of the smallest importance to know 
what it is that has suggested his thoughts. To put down all the 
little things that Fe to make a particular thought take a par- 
ticular shape would be as endless us it would be absurd. The 
author repudiates the obvious explanation of all these prefaces 
about his leaning over a gate, and his horse’s nose, and his sensa- 
tions on Monday morning. It has been hinted that he inserts 
all this surplusage in order to fill up his space and make his 
article longer. This he indignantly denies. Very probably he 
is right, and this only enters in a very slight degree into his 
motives. The truth 1s that he and his sain like gossip. It 
requires some exertion of mind to treat the Art of Putting Things, 
and to examine and weigh what is written on such a subject. But 
it does not — the slightest exertion of mind to write or read a 
description of the author's children, dogs, and horses. These 
descriptions, in order to be interesting, must be minute, and 
stamped with the impress of reality. ‘lhey are then sure to take. 
It is quite safe for any author to calculate on the curiosity of 
the world to know the details of other men’s family life. If 
he can otherwise inspire respect or command attention, so 
much the better. It is thought delightful to know the house- 
hold history of the most stupid and commonplace people, but it 
is doubly delightful to know what a person who can think and 
write has for dinner, or wears when there is no company to make 
him dress smart. If the author is not only respectable, but 
celebrated, there is no saying how great his success might be if 
he were to bring his personal confidences into the market. If 
Mr. Tennyson were to publish a new poem, with foot-notes, de- 
tailing the civilities he has received from Royal and noble per- 
sonages, or if Mr. Thackeray would but publish a number of the 
Cornhill Magazine telling us how he feels on the first of each 
month—which is, in a manner, his Monday morning—and 
whether he writes on the nose of a horse or other animal, and 
what sort of waistcoat he considers best suits him, all successful 
literary sales hitherto known would be as nothing to the gigantic 
sale of those confidential communications. 

When society was constructed on a smaller scale than it is 
now, when very decent people lived in country towns, and every- 
body knew everybody, there was always plenty of gossip and 
scandal to be had. There were old ladies of both sexes who 
kindly devoted their abundant leisure to watching, reporting on, 
and exaggerating everything that wenton. The breaking-up of 
the society to which these purveyors of intelligence belonged 
has diminished their numbers and their influence. But the 
thirst for a knowledge of other people’s manner of life still re- 
mains unquenched in the human breast, and it insists on being 
satisfied. It gets satisfaction in the oddest ways, and it is almost 
touching to notice how heartily thankful every one is to those 
who minister to the wish for personal anecdotes. Sometimes a 
skilful preacher will introduce an anecdote of this sort into his 
sermon. He illustrates his doctrine by a fragment of his own 


pees experience. Instantly the congregation seems to 
reathe a new life. The coughing is suddenly hushed ; medi- 
tative heads are raised from the edges of pews; and a pin mi, 

be heard to drop during the pause which the orator, if he is wise, 
interposes between exciting and gratifying the pious curiosity 
of his hearers. The story is told, and the doctrinal exposition is 
once more resumed. Instantly the pent-up coughing again 
sounds like rock echoing to rock, and the meditative heads si 
again into the attitude of meditation. It is exactly the same 
with personal confidences in literature. Many readers who do 
not quite see what the essayist is after in talking about the 
blisters of humanity will feel on perfectly sure ground when he 
is describing how fond his horse is of carrots, and how his little 
girl makes him run races. It is very unfair to confound these 
confidences with egotism. The author does not make much of 
himself, or arrange his domestic facts so as to magnify his 
own glory. He oa tells idle little things about himself 
for idle people to read. The market demands personal confi- 
dences; and if he can feed, without glutting, the market, by 
resting his writing-paper on his horse’s nose, and then by telling 
all about the writing-paper and the horse’s nose, why should he 
not doit? We do not pretend to say that we do not think 
more highly of a more reserved man, and it appears to us rather 
unnecessary to pretend that the personal confidences are a key 
to the thoughts contained in the essays; but they are innocent 
reading, and to many persons they are pleasant reading. This 
is quite defence enough, without tacking them on to the tail of 
an untenable theory. 


THE DERBYSHIRE WILL CASE. 

TRIAL took place last week at the Derby Assizes, which 

the presiding judge—the Lord Chief Baron of the Exche- 
quer—declared to be one of the most important and interesting 
with which he had ever been connected. The question at issue 
was, whether certain documents purporting to be codicils to the 
will of a Mr. George Nuttall, of Matlock, were or were not 
genuine ; and the jury, by their verdict, found that they were 
not. They were led to this conclusion by a chain of evidence 
which was perhaps as singular as any that was ever submitted to 
the consideration of a jury, and which can hardly fail to have 
much interest for every one who has ever made judicial investi- 
gations a subject of study. 

Mr. Nuttall was a land surveyor, and accumulated in the 
course of his business a considerable property, which, at 
the time of his death, was 1200/. a-year in land, besides 
10,000/. in personal estate. He was unmarried and lived alone, 
the only inmates of his house being a housekeeper, ove Catherine 
Marsden, and one or two inferior servants. More than twent 
years before his death, which took place in March, 1856, he too 
into his service a lad of the name of John Else, who was then 
about fifteen years of age, and who continued for the rest of his life 
in his service, first as a clerk, and afterwards asa sort of assistant. 
Else was a cousin of Marsden’s, and married her sister, with whom 
he lived in a small house which was Nuttall’s property, and was 
situated at no great distance from his house. As might have 
been expected of a man in his circumstances, the great subject 
by which Nuttall’s mind was occupied was his property ; and his 
attorney—a Mr. Newbold—stated, that in the course of three 
years he prepared for him three draft wills, besides a fourth 
which he undoubtedly executed in duplicate in September, 1854. 
Shortly before his death, in March, 1856, he used language to 
Mr. Newbold, implying an intention to make an alteration in the 
disposition of his property; and in his last illness he made re- 
peated efforts, in the presence of several witnesses, to get at a 
cupboard in his bedroom, in which his will was afterwards found, 
but was unable, from weakness, either to explain his wishes or, 
when he had reached the cupboard to open the word-lock by 
which it was fastened. The cupboard was broken open upon his 
death and the will was found. It divided the real estate amongst 
several persons—the principal shares falling toa Mrs. Blackshaw, 
the testator’s natural child, a Mrs. Sheldon, and Mr. John Nuttall, 
a distant cousin, who was residuary devisee. The personal pro- 

erty was divided between no less than thirty-six legatees. Some 
Jeaschold tithes in Cheshire were left to Else, but the house in 
which he lived was left to Catherine Marsden for her life, and 
after her death to John Nuttall. 

A week after the testator’s death, and on the day of his funeral, 
one of his executors, a Mr. Marriott, found the duplicate will 
which had been executed at the same time as the other. It dif- 
fered from it in having two interlineations, one of which left 1oo/. 
a year to Else, whilst it was endorsed, “This is my rigt (sic) 
will.” About a month after Mr. Nuttall’s death, the residuary 
legatee, Mr. John Nuttall, died; and, a day or two afterwards, 
Mr. Else found, amongst a basket of papers which it was said had 
been taken from the testator’s house to his by the desire of Mr. 
John Nuttall, a gummed euvelope directed to the testator. 
Upon being opened by the executor, it was found to contain a codicil 
vy which several of the devises in the will were revoked, and the 
property to which they related was left to Else and to his sister- 
in-law, Catherine Marsden. Mr. Newbold, the attorney, was to 
receive 50/. a year out of the ae oy! left to Else; whilst pro- 
perty was also left to his son, Mr. T. Newbold. This codicil 


professed to be dated on the 27th October, 1855, and to be wit- 
nessed by two labouring men, Gregory and Buxton. The codicil 
was folded up in an epitome of the first will, the first part of 
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which was allowed to be genuine, whilst the second part, which 
contained references to the-codicils, was said, 6n behalf of those 
who disputed their authenticity, to be forged. In the latter 
part of 1856, Else, who had succeeded Nuttall as highwa 
surveyor, applied to Mr. Newbold for a memorandum boo 
of Nuttall’s relating to the surveyor’s business, which, with 
other papers, had remained in Mr. Newbold’s possession. 
A number of books and papers were shown to him, and he chose 
the one he wanted and put it aside. Mr. Newbold asked him to 
stay to dinner, and, as he was leaving the room, called his 
attention to the book which he was leaving behind him. Mr. 
Thomas Newbold then took the book to give it to Else, and 
found in it a paper, which turned out to be a second. codicil, 
dated on the 6th January 1856, and giving still further advantages 
to ee to him, amongst the rest, the house in which 
Nuttall had lived. The property was, indeed, charged with two 
life annuities, but the annuitants had died between the date of 
the codicil and its discovery. In October, 1857, Else discovered 
a third codicil, by which nearly all the remainder of the property 
was left either to himself or to Marsden, something being given 
to John Nuttall at the expense of the other devisees. This codicil 
was found under very strange circumstances. Else desired a boy 
to clean a window in an old room by a hayloft, and, in order to 
help him, laid hold of the window-board, that he might get up and 
open the window. The window-board gave way and disclosed a 
space, in which was an old jar, which contained the third codicil 
and twenty “ert ge in a canvas bag. This codicil was dated 
January 12th, 1856, and, as well as the second, was attested by 
Mr. Adams, a surgeon of Matlock, of more than forty years’ 
standing, anda Mr. Job Knowles, who was a friend of the tes- 
tator’s, and in the constant habit of seeing him. None of the 
codicils took any notice of the personal estate. 


Upon these facts it was contended, on the one side, that, from 
the interlineation in the duplicate will down to the last codicil, 
a series of forgeries had been perpetrated, by which the property 
of the dead man was gradually appropriated, by several successive 
stages, principally to Else, but partially, also, to Marsden. The 
principal evidence in favour of this supposition was the character 
of the will and codicils, and the circumstances under which they 
were discovered. Each disposition, it was said, was more 
favourable to Else than the last. The interlineation in the 
duplicate will gave him 1o0o/. a-year, and the three codicils—each 
of which he found himself in the order of theirdates—gave himsuc- 
cessively larger shares of the real estate until the last codicil boldly 
made him residuary devisee. The only exceptions were devises to 
the solicitors, Mr. Newbold and his son, and these, it was argued, 
were inserted for the purpose of disposing them to uphold the 
codicils. It was also urged, with much ingenuity, that an annuity 
of 50/., devised to a gentleman of substance and standing, was 
the sort of gift which would suggest itself as suitable to the mind 
of a cunning and low-minded forger rather than to that of a 
wealthy man who wished to acknowledge the professional services 
of a person with whom he had transacted business of a confi- 
dential kind for many years. It was also said that the circum- 
stances of the discovery of the codicils were suspicious in the 
highest degree. The will was prepared with great care and 
elaborate forethought, was executed in duplicate, and was kept 
with the testator’s other papers in a strong cupboard, which he 
wished to reach when he was dying. The codicils were found, 
one in an envelope, littering about amongst other papers, another 
in a memorandum-book, and a third in an old pickle-jar, hidden 
under a window-seat ; and each was brought to light, in turn, by 
the person who was most interested in establishing their validity. 
The only explanation of this which was even suggested or 
attempted was that Nuttall was irresolute about the ais sition 
of his property, and that he executed the codicils, and then put 
them away in out-of-the-way places because he could not make 
up his mind whether he should allow them to stand or not. This, 
however, seems a very far-fetched observation. It is conceivable 
that indecision should induce a man to put off making his will, 

but not, that it should induce him to hide it when it is made. 
’ It was also a suspicious fact that, whilst the will distributed both 
the real and personal property, the codicils were confined to the 
realty alone. The suggestion upon this was that the forger knew 
that the personalty had been distributed amongst a large number 
of legatees, and felt that there would be no chance of recovering 
it; whereas the landed property would be more easily followed, 
especially as the representatives of the — resid devisee 
were infants, represented by trustees who no personal interest 
in the matter. 


These circumstances—which were illustrated and connected by 
many smaller matters which, for the sake of brevity, may be 
sed over—certainly threw very great suspicion on the codicils, 
but the evidence against their genuineness was positive as well as 
circumstantial. Else had been Nuttall’s clerk from his boyhood 
upwards, and their handwritings were extremely similar, though 
uttall appears to have written several different hands, and Else 
only one. This circumstance would of course give facilities for 
forgery, and might supply the first ee of it. There was 
a good deal of evidence—though, as always happens in such 
cases, it was very conflicting—as to whether the handwriting 
of the codicils and the interlineations was Else’s or Nuttall’s, 
and this was to some extent helped out by supplementary 
evidence of a very singular nature. Inall the codicils, and in the 
endorsement (“my rig¢t will”) on the duplicate will, there were 


mistakes in spelling, and it was contended that similar mistakes 
were found in letters and papers avowedly written by Else, 
whereas Nuttall was a man of better education. This, however, 
was met by the production of a great number of words misspelt 
either through ignorance or negligence by Nuttall, and the 
general result of the rival attacks on the orthography of the two 


men appeared to be that certain tricks of Nuttall’s a to 
balance not very the ignorance of . For 
example, in one of the codicils there appeared the word 


“doughter” for “daughter,” and it was shown that Else 
habitually wrote the oat in that manner ; but on the other hand 
Nuttall had a trick of writing o for a in cases where he could 
hardly have made a mistake—as for example, “lood ” for “ load.” 
There was, however, ignorant as well as careless spelling in the 
codicils, and it seemed to be proved that Else’s spelling was, as a 
rule, far more ignorant than Nuttall’s. 

This was the case against the codicils, and it certainly was 
exceedingly suspicious. The case in favour of them, however, 
had strong points. Each of the codicils was attested by two 
witnesses—the first, by two labouring men, Gregory and Buxton, 
and the second and third, by a friend of Nuttall’s, named Knowles, 
and the surgeon, Adams. Goomee and Buxton had been oat 
as labourers by Nuttall, and after his death made an affidavit that 
they had seen Nuttall sign the codicil (a fact which the attesta- 
tion clause had omitted to notice). For some reason or other, 
they both denied at the trial that he had signed it in their 

resence, and swore to various attempts on the part of Else to 

ribe them into saying that they had. They thus showed a 
strong wish to get rid of the codicil; but though they were 
obviously actuated by this motive, and imputed gross misconduct 
to Else, they did not deny that their own signatures were 
genuine, though their evidence appeared to betray great anxiety 
to show that the codicil was void from irregularity. The 
suggestion made upon this was, that the codicil was in all proba- 
bility valid, and that the witnesses (who admitted that Else had 
lowered their wages), after setting up the codicil by their affidavit 
in the first instance, tried to invalidate it afterwards when they 
found that Else was suspected of forgery. If the first codicil 
was genuine, that fact would of course greatly weaken the 
observations which arose upon the dispositions contained in the 
others, and upon the mode in which they were kept and found. 

The attesting witnesses to the other two codicils swore most 
positively to their due execution, but one of them (Knowles), who 
was present when the will was found, failed to give any very 
satisfactory explanation of the circumstance that he had not 
meelieed Gs fact that there were codicils before they were 
discovered by Else. This was the only particular in which 
their evidence was impeached, and no motive was either shown 
or suggested for imputing perjury and conspiracy to them. 
In answer to the argument arising from the disposition of the 
property, it was urged with great force that Nuttall had made 
three wills before 1854, and that he wanted to alter his will, 
whatever it was, just Teles his death; and stress was also laid 
upon the general consideration that there is no one thing in which 
people are so capricious and unaccountable as the disposition of 
their property. It is almost impossible to say what a lonely 
man with no near relations will doin the matter. The suspicion 
arising from the mode in which the codicils, especially the two 
last, were found, could neither be obviated or lessened. 

The case supplies a most singular and — illustration of 
the balance which will sometimes exist between positive and 
circumstantial evidence, and of the extreme difficulty of deciding 
what appear at first sight to be the simplest matters of fact. 
It also suggests some reflections on the manner in which wills 
are made, which are not the less important because they are not 
very familiar. If the matter is considered in reference to general 
principles, there is no more curious power in the world than the 
right which people exercise by will of legislating after they are 


dead and gone, without restraint and without appeal; and it is . 


rhaps even more singular that they exercise this power without 
eing subject to any formalities whatever except the presence of 
two witnesses. To sell a house or a field is a matter which re- 
uires care and inquiry, and the circumstances ensure a certain 
) rome of notoriety. But property of any amount may be dis- 
posed of in any way that caprice may dictate by an instrument 
which may be executed under any circumstances, and kept in any 
custody. No one but the testator need know its contents, and 
he may, and often does, prepare it with the most wanton caprice, 
and leave it in the most absurd depository to take its chance of 
loss or discovery as it may happen. It is well worth considera- 
tion whether the unlimited power which the law of England 
confers of making whatever wills a testator chooses ought not to 
be qualified by some special provisions as tothe manner in which 
such wills should be made. 


WHAT IS PAPER? 


of So, of the in his 
Budget speech, that the r duty was “ rapidly ming 
untenable,” has been oascwnh y the Board of Inland Revenue, 
in a report which places in a strong light the difficulties of 
collecting that long assailed and now surrendered impost. These 
difficulties were attributable in a great measure to the condemna- 
tion of the duty by a Resolution of the House of Commons in 
1858. It must not be forgotten that Mr. Disraeli, who was then 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, allowed that Resolution to be unani- 
mously adopted by the House. Arguments of very considerable 
weight are now urged in both Houses of Parliament and else- 
where against the present proposal for repealing this and other 
duties at a time when t and increasing demands for neces- 
sary expenditure have to be met by the Finance Minister. It 
may be hoped that one effect of these forcible arguments 
will be to teach the House of Commons to make, in future, 
a determined stand against pro for condemning 
taxes before the time has come at which they may be prudently 
abolished. The difficulties which the circumstances of the year 
ereate for a Chancellor of the Exchequer are always quite 
sufficient, without the assistance either of his own ingenuity or 
of the impatience of Parliament in creating others. 

he perplexities which surround this part of our revenue 
system, and which have been so strongly felt during the last 
two years, had been accumulating for a long time previously 
under the prevalence of a general impression that the duty would 
be given up on the first available opportunity. It was impossible, 
under these circumstances, to apply to Parliament for power to 
subject new branches of the trade to excise regulations ; and at 
the same time it was unjust to allow to one branch of the trade 
an exemption from that duty and survey which alone prevented 
a rival branch from successful competition in the market. This 
observation is well illustrated by the comparison of card 
and pasteboard. These articles, says the Report, are “‘ precisely 
similar in nature ;” yet card-makers are exempt from survey, 
while pasteboard-makers are subject to it. To bring the card- 
makers under survey,an application must be made to Parliament, 
which probably would ate granted. Besides the hopelessness 
of any attempt to induce the House of Commons to assist in 
prolonging the vitality of a get gc tax which it had pledged 
itself to destroy, the Board of Inland Revenue expresses its 
general belief that “it is impossible at the present day to subject 
to the supervision of the Exciseman any class of traders who 
have hitherto been free from it”—a declaration which, if well 
founded, will tend to narrow the limits within which speculative 
financiers must in future confine their theories. The card- 
makers, therefore, must have remained exempt, while the paste- 
board-makers were kept under survey. It would be impracticable 
to relieve them, because their rivals, the paper-makers who 
make pasteboard at their mills, would immediately raise “ loud 
and well-founded complaints,” unless they also participated in 
the indulgence, or, in other words, unless the paper duty were 
abandoned without waiting for the action of the Legislature. 

It is impossible not to commiserate this unhappy Board, thus 
pierced on all sides by the thin ends of wedges which have been 
skilfully inserted in it by manufacturers steadily pursuing their 
own interests during years of memorials and correspondence. 
We cannot but admire the ingenuity and resolution displayed 
both in attacking and defending the positions which have 
successively been carried by the advancing foe. The trade of 
making envelopes has grown to enormous dimensions during the 
last twenty years. They are now made both at the mills of the 
paper-makers and at the warehouses of the stationers. They are 
cut from rectangular pieces of paper, and at first the cuttings 
went to waste. But soon the paper-makers claimed the right to 
reconvert these cuttings into pulp before duty had been charged 
upon them. It was impossible to refuse this demand. Here- 
upon, the stationers, who found themselves at a disadvantage 
in the trade of envelope-making, required, with great apparent 
justice, that they should be allowed a drawback of the duty 
upon the waste cuttings. The Commissioners, however, made a 
stout resistance to this claim. They urged that, if it were con- 
ceded, they would next be asked to allow drawback on eve 
scrap of paper to be found amid the sweepings of a stationer’s 
shop. Nevertheless, they had to yield the point at last. At 
present, the waste cuttings of the stationers are reconverted into 

ulp at a mill under the superintendence of an officer, and draw- 
Seb is then allowed upon them. The employment of officers for 
such a purpose, however necessary, must be troublesome, and can 
scarcely be made remunerative. Instances exist where, for the sake 
of uniformity of system and of guarding against frauds, duty is 
levied to oan trifling amounts that the revenue actually loses by 
exacting it. And sometimes the Commissioners have succeeded in 
destroying an entire branch of trade, and, of course, the dut 
which it used to pay has perished with it. An example of this is 
furnished by the material used in making hat-boxes. If you buy 
a new hat and order it to be sent home, it will come to you ina 
white box of particularly fragile character. Examine this box, 
and you will find that it is made of very thin wood covered with 
infinitely thin paper. As the hatter makes you a present of this 
box you need not expect to find that it is an expensive article; and, 
indeed, if you buy one without a hat the price of it will be only 
sixpence. One reason why these boxesareso cheapis that the Excise 
officer levies no duty on scale-board—the material of which they 
are made. Boxes tor the same purpose were formerly made of 
pasteboard, which was under the dominion of the Excise; and 
the usual price of such boxes wasa shilling. But the compe- 
tition of an untaxed article has ruined the manufacture of paste- 
board boxes ; and yet the Report tells us that the two substances 
resemble each other exactly in their uses, and very closely in 
their appearance—so closely, indeed, that we cannot help sus- 
pecting that, if the manufacture of scaleboard had been first in- 
troduced within the last two years, the Court of Exchequer, 
which has lately developed considerable ingenuity in this direc- 


tion, would have contrived to find arguments for holding 
it to be within the Excise Act. It is not, however, 
absolutely correct to say that there is no duty upon scale- 
board. We apprehend that the infinitely thin paper which 
covers the thin board could not have been lawfully manu- 
factured without being charged with duty. If this be 80, it 
follows that an article partially subject to Excise survey is capable 
of beating another article wholly subject to such survey out of 
the market. Perhaps it would be difficult to find a stronger fact 
than this in support of the sanguine estimate which the Chancellor 
of the ey my! has expressed of the prospects of a general 
expansion of the pepehtuahing trade likely to follow upon the 
abolition of the duty. : 
It must be owned that the Board of Inland Revenue has 
received from the Court of Exchequer, amid its difficulties, a 
zealous and efficient aid, for which, we think, the Report ex- 
presses much less gratitude than was deserved. The ever- 
recurring and difficult inquiry, “ What is paper?” was raised, 
last year, in a revenue case, and received from the learned Barons 
a liberal solution, which we should, at’ first sight, have supposed 
was likely to assist the Commissioners in bringing many ingenious 
contrivances within their grasp. If they could not get an Act of 
Parliament to enlarge their powers, they had got a judicial 
decision to enlarge the existing Act; and this, for practical pur- 
poses, would not be much less useful. But let us see how it 
comes to pass that even a judgment for the Crown in a 
revenue case only helps the Commissioners out of one em- 
barrassment in order to entangle them in another. Some- 
where about two years ago began the manufacture of what 
is called artificial chment. It was made of the skins, 
or portions of the skins, of animals, torn to fragments and 
reduced to pulp, and formed into sheets by exactly the same 
_—- and processes as are employed in making ordina 
paper. It might, in fact, be called a paper made out of anim 
rags. The inventor supposed that he should be allowed to pro- 
duce this artificial parchment freeof duty. Thesupplies of material 
open to him were extensive, and the market for his commodity 
promised to be large. The heart of the philanthropist expanded at 
the notion of a cheapening of mortgages and other deeds. It was 
delightful to anticipete that the well-known item, “ paid for 
stamps and parchment,” ina solicitor’s bill, would undergo re- 
duction. It was admitted by the Court of Exchequer that a 
deed engrossed on this material looked very much like one 
written on the old familiar substance. In a colonial court, too, 
an objection had been taken to a record made up of the new 
material, on the ground that it was not parchment, and the 
objection had been overruled. Whether the new parchment 
would last as long as the old was known to do, could of course 
be proved only by the bold experiment of taking a conveyance 
of land upon it. But that question did not concern the excise 
officers. The Court had to decide upon the construction of the 
statute 2 and 3 Vict. c. 23, sec. 65, 66. The first of thése sections 
enacts that the term “ paper” shall include several kinds of 
paper which it names, and every other kind of paper by whatever 
denomination called. The next section provides that “ all paper, 
button-board,” &c., of whatever material made, and by whatever 
denomination called, and however manufactured, shall be deemed 
and taken to be “paper, button-board,” &c., within the meaning 
of the Act. We have therefore these two rules—first, paper is 
paper, and, secondly, paper, however made, is paper. ow the 
artificial parchment was made at a paper mill. Its being called 
“parchment” did not hinder its being held to be, in the eye 
of the law, paper; and the fact of its being made ofan animal sub- 
stance was met by the words “ of whatever material made,” in 
the 66th section. Therefore the Court held that this was paper 
within the excise law. It was contended on the part of the 
manufacturer that, at any rate in common language, “ paper” 
meant an article made of vegetable substances alone. But the 
Lord Chief Baron remarked, in giving judgment, that “paper, 
in some instances, has received an accession of animal matter to 
increase the bulk.” Hedid not mention any instance. We could 
suggest that of woollen rags, which are, to some extent, used in 
at Another might, perhaps, be supplied by those 
oreign rags to which the paper-makers are now so piteously de- 
manding access. An enthusiastic naturalist might describe such 
rags not untruly as “teeming with animal life ;” and, although 
chemistry can destroy the vitality of a minute insect, we appre- 
hend that it cannot annihilate his body, and surely the carcasses 
of many millions of minute insects must amount to an appreciable 
weight. However, it appears that the Court of Exchequer has sup- 
plied a tolerably satisfactory answer to the question ‘‘ What is 
aper?”’ and it has shut up, for the time, the manufacture of arti- 
feral parchment. But the decision in this case has been the begin- 
ning instead of the end of controversies. In justice to the paper- 
makers it was necessary to bring artificial parchment—a new com- 
modity—under the law which applied to them. But,havingdone so, 
the Board of Inland Revenue is immediately called on to explain 
TT principle it exempts felt. Now felt, when made, resembles 
closely in appearance an article which is admitted to be paper. 
It is made of animal substance, and it is made by a process dif- 
ferent from that of paper-making, but which appears to be very 
accurately dantied in the sixty-sixth section of the Act; and 
therefore the Court of Exchequer ought logically to hold that 
felt is paper. But felt is an old production which has always 
enjoyed exemption; and, therefore, if the Board of Inland 
Revenue coal obtain a decision against the manufacturers of 
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felt, we know very well that they would not venture to act upon 
it without the sanction of Parliament, which certainly would not 
be granted to them. 

On the whole, it appears that the Board has been fighting a 
losing battle ever since, at the suggestion of Sir Henry Parnell’s 
Commission, it departed from the stern reserve of the old 
Excise Office, and condescended to answer the remonstrances 
addressed to it by the manufacturers who suffered under its iron 
grasp. A speedy end may be predicted to any despotism which 
begins to argue. It might have been possible, under the pressure 
of a very powerful necessity, to maintain the paper duty for a 
year or two longer; but this could only have been done under a 
distinct promise of its abolition at some fixed and early period. 
Such, at least, is the conclusion come to by the Board which has 
had to enforce this tax. It is also undeniable that a great 
variety of useful manufactures and economical processes will be 
facilitated by removing the excise officer from the paper-mill. 
It seems likely, for example, that printing will be largely carried 
on at the manufactory, and will, in fact, be often made the 
last of a series of processes of which the rag-tearing engine 

rforms the first. f course, on the other hand, paper soles 
or soldiers’ shoes in a campaign, and “solid leather” portmanteaus 
will become more plentiful than ever; and it may be feared that, 
in the lapse of years, a set of title-deeds of artificial parchment 
may be reduced to a few handfuls of white dust in a tin box. 
But the public must take care of itself. We may at any rate 
congratulate the Volunteer regiments on the near prospect of 
cheap drums. It is stated that artificial parchment is capable 
of being applied to drum-heads—warranted, we suppose, to bear 
the most patriotic tunes played in the most enthusiastic manner 
by the strongest drummers. 


COMPREHENSION OF DISSENTERS. 
A REVOLUTIONARY principle can never be launched 


in a more dangerous shape than when it rolls glibly off the 
tongue of a gentleman of undoubted respectability and consider- 
able influence, in the specious form of a philanthropic sentiment. 
Towards the close of the debate upon Mr. Dillwyn’s preposterous 
Bill last week, Mr. Walter biandly enunciated views which, if 
they be not the emptiest platitudes, imply nothing less than the 
desire to see the Church of England fundamentally altered. 
First, he characterized that Bill, in its then shape, as being the 
second of two serious attacks on the Church—the former of 
these being the Bill for the Abolition of Church-rates, a measure 
for which, in the same breath, he informed the House that he 
himself had voted. He then went on to predict a third attack on 
the Church’s remaining property, as the result, we suppose, of 
men who consider the abolition of Church-rates to be a measure 
of spoliation, nevertheless supporting such spoliation with vote and 
voice. He then took a further glance into futurity, and assumed 
that dissent wduld so far gain numerically upon the sum total of 
the population as to compel the question of Church and dissent 
to take the form which he had prophesied. Accordingly, 
as he asserted, the choice must be made between two alterna- 
tives. ‘One was a partition of the property of the Church,” 
which he termed “injudicious and mischievous”—the other, 
which was proclaimed the “better and more beneficial arrange- 
ment,” was the “‘adoption by the Church of some measure for 
conciliating a great number of persons” who were at “ present in 
the position of dissenters, not so much because they differed 
from the Church on points of doctrine, but because they 
differed from her with respect to some trifling matter of dis- 
cipline or government.” The speech wound up with an antici- 
patory congratulation to the statesman who would bring about 
“*so happy a reconciliation.” 

We may as well save our time by putting in, as granted, all 
that custom requires us to say of the excellent intentions, and so 
on, which characterize this suggestion, and proceed to some 
- matter of fact questions. Where are the “great number of 
persons” to be found? and what are the “ trifling matters of 
discipline and government,” the concession of which would brin 
that great number back to the Church? We all understan 
more or less clearly it may be, what the Church of England is, 
and no one is very ignorant as to the characteristics of dissent ; 
nor does it require to have lived a great many years to learn that 
there is a fluctuating class, who sometimes appear at church and 
sometimes transfer their presence to chapel, and another class 
who never appear at either. But when we have mastered these 
facts, we are as unable either to see our way to Mr. Walter's 
panacea, or to comprehend the exact advantage of it, as we 
were before. The Church of England in its political and social 
aspect—the only one with which we are concerned— has 
certain broadly-marked characteristics, of which the prin- 
cipal and most noticeable is that species of complexity which to 
a foreigner seems inconsistency, but which in reality forms the 
main strength of the British polity and British independence. 
Our Constitution is antique, and yet it “belongs to the age "— 
it is aristocratic, and yet it is popular. Its machinery is very 
elaborate, and yet upon the whole it works more easily than the 
most spick-and-span new organic code. Checks and counter- 
checks seem to be Jaid like mantraps at every turn, yet every 
one of them is at the proper moment found to catch its trespasser. 
It rests on history and it appeals to actual wants. Mutatis mu- 
tandis, the same may be said of the Church of England, which 
has, side by side with the Constitution, grown out of its gorgeous 


but my a feudalism into its actual liberty. Dissent on the 
other hand, whatever may be the individual or the class virtues 
which it creates and fosters, can never become that “ institution,” 
grand in its resources and powerful in the intellects which it 
trains and employs in the various lines of its influence, which the 
Church of England has, with various aiternations of zeal or 
torpor, shown itself as an historical fact. Dissent signifies, 
vi termini, difference and breaking-off, and so the triumph 
of its principles would have made historical and actual 
England very different from what it is. It is well and right 
that the State should not interpose the slightest obstacle to any 
man following the bent of his conscience—it is well that the last 
of the social and political disqualifications of Dissenters should 
have been struck out of the statute-book. Dissent has now got 
a fair field, and the Church no favour, in Parliament; and if the 
enlightened six-pounders of the Tower Hamlets and Staley bridge 
succeed in leavening the whole mass, a future generation may 
live to see Little Bethel installed in Westminster Abbey, and the 
chairman of the “Liberation Society” occupying an official resi- 
dence in Lambeth Palace. 

This would be the fortune of war, just as it was the fortune 
of war that the “saints’” horses were stalled in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral, somewhat over two hundred yearsago. But in the interests 
of Liberalism, of progress, of intellect, and sense (to put religious 
considerations aside) will it be good policy to take Mr. Walter’s 
advice, and make our peace with Little Bethel while it still 
occupies its neat little sash-windowed chapel? It only requires, 
we are told, to give up some trifling matters of discipline or 
government, and all will be serene. Plausible as this pro- 
ae may sound, we are compelled to say, not that we dis- 

lieve it, but that we cannot understand it. The Church 
of England, such as everybody knows it to be, is an organiza- 
tion which, together with a certain definite character, admits 
of infinite variety of practice, and tolerates great difference 
of opinion. Accordingly, among its members, lay and clerical, 
it comprehends the extremes each way of worldly wealth and 
——_ and of intellectual power. In short, it is as compre- 

ensive and liberal a religion as the world ever saw. One thing, 
however, there is which cannot be comprehended, and that is the 
something which drives the worshipper to Little Bethel or Ramoth 
Gilead. But can the Church be made to comprehend this some- 
thing, and yet not forfeit that which has made it hitherto such 
a tower of strength in the land? Dissent is personal, subjec- 
tive, isolated, or, at best, cliquish. It may combine, to be sure, 
in a pugnacious cause such as the crusade against Church-rates 
and so on, but its natural attitude is, when most pacific, one of a 
somewhat jealous self-exaltation. The very grounds for the 
a aga of the so-termed “great number”: given by Mr. 
alter would prove the case against him if he stated them cor- 
rectly. Nothing but qualities such as we have indicated could 
have led such large numbers to desert an institution member- 
ship of which involved, till lately, the exclusive right over so many 
ae | great material advantages, supposing that merely trifling 
matters of government and discipline had occasioned the split. 
Well, then, we say with all respect for Dissenters, let Dissent 
remain Dissent, and let the Church remain the Church. Each 
system, if left to work in its own way, will both do good to the 
whole body politic and keep its rival up to the collar. If, how- 
ever, the two are comprehended—and comprehended, too, for 
reasons of pelf rather than of conscience—that is, comprehended, 
for fear, on the one side, as Mr. Walter prognosticates, of the 
division of the funds now belonging to the Church, and, on the 
other, for the very sake of a joint fruition of those funds—the 
result will simply be that both things will be spoilt. The expe- 
riment will end in that mixture of all colours which proves to be 
a dirty, unwholesome-looking whity-brown. Catsup and cham- 
pagne have their respective merits, but mix them in the same 
glass, and you gain a nauseous beverage. 

The truth is, that Mr. Walter, like many other ready-money 
reformers, begins at the wrong end. We are just as anxious as 
he to swell the numbers of the Church by incorporations—the 
more numerous the better—from dissent. But we should not 
go to work by looking up differences for the sake of removin 
them afterwards, and of enjoying the ceremonious importance o 
conducting a conference, a negotiation, a bargain, and, finally, 
a pompous reconciliation with dissenting bodies as bodies. 
This policy has been tried before, and it never has succeeded 
in doing anything more than widening the breach. The rational 
course is for the Church, to the best of its belief, and upon its 
own pence, to — itself for the truest advantage of the 
nation, and to trust that dissenters will reincorporate themselves 
with it—not, it may be, in congregations, with flags flying, and 
headed by ministers and deacons, but individually, as one 
person r the other sees that his advantage, moral and 
material, tends to an intelligent and sincere conformity. 

The history of Dissent itself points in the direction of this policy. 
Sects were broken off from the Church, and have then broken 
and broken again off from each other ; but in what single instance 
—except, perhaps, that of the utterly anomalous Irvingites— 
do we tind this breach tending Churchward? What tender can 
Mr. Walter refer to, for the last 180 years, of proffered allegiance 
to the Church on stipulated conditions from any Dissenting 
body? We, of course, eschew arguing the assumed “ trifling’ 
nature of the differences the removal of which would, as the 
speaker thinks, produce reconciliation. It is the most dangerous 
policy, and the most shallow philosophy, to assume, off-hand, 
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that any feature in a system with which a man may not have a 
technical acquaintance is trifling. A mere incident may really be 
fundamental, and then the attempt to minimize its importance 
shows the shallow philosopher ; or even, if not really so important, 
it may be so in the opinions of persons of weight, and then the 
attempt to meddle with it will stamp the would-be reformer as a 
dangerous politician. For our own part, we believe—taking, on 
the one hand, the most tolerant and comprehensive view of the 
Church of England, and, on the other, viewing Dissent in its 
most spiritual and intellectual aspects—that a comprehensive 
scheme entered on in Mr. Walter's spirit, and under the financial 
pressure which he conjures up as its motive power, would simply 
end by dragging into more irritating prominence than ever those 

ints of fundamental difference which, whatever there may 
[ in common to the two systems, unquestionably separate 
English Churchmanship and English Dissent. 

At the best or at the worst—whichever people may think it— 
Mr. Walter would assuredly only multiply differences. We 
mean that, even supposing he were to succeed in squeezing 
together a certain portion of the Church and a certain portion 
of Dissent into one sweet mass, as figs and almonds are squeezed 
together into one cake, yet most —- a large, angry, able, 
and unsqueezeable residuary Church of England would be left 
out of the process; and an equally an and unsqueezeable 
congeries of Dissenters would likewise decline to place itself 
under the mill; while the new ricketty State Church, rich in 
worldly wealth, but deficient in self-respect and principle, hating 
and hated by the two exasperated and determined extremes, 
would ignobly alternate as the ally, dupe, and antagonist of the 
various belligerents. But let our policy—that of self-amelioration 
and extension—be consistently followed out by the Church, and 
we have little doubt that, even if a conflict such as Mr. Walter 
anticipates should take place, the Church would be well able 
to hold its own. Indeed, within a week after the delivery of 
this speech, Mr. Walter has aided in the attempt to carry 
out a portion of his Church reform, the result of which we should 
imagine not even he would consider peculiarly encouraging for 
fresh experiments. On Wednesday he propounded his plan for 
converting our free churches into pew-rented conventicles. He 
had powerful auxiliaries behind and before. The Times had 
written up the notion that morning, and a Cabinet Minister after- 
wards moved its adoption in the shape of a substantive clause. 
Yet the House, with one consent, absolutely clamoured down the 
proposal, and Sir George Grey did not even dare to bring it to a 
division. 

We have insisted the more strongly upon the dangerous features 
of Mr. Walter's speech on account of what is going on in other 

uarters. The ubiquitous machinations of the “ Liberation 
Society” are beginning to be understood, while a Peer equall 
steady in character and narrow in his sympathies, fres. 
from the excitement of sitting for a metropolitan county, strong 
in good intentions and impregnable in obstinacy, can find no 
better vent for gushing energies, no longer needed at Brentford 
or on supply nights, than the creation of an agitation to pull 

about that Prayer Book the actual bene esse of which—speculative 
points apart—is the safeguard of that of the Church of England 
itself. ‘These and other similar incidents, small and great, concur 
with the advent of a Napoleonic Budget and a Tower-Hamletized 
Parliament. It is, therefore, time for those who desire to see 
great national institutions rescued from unprincipled rapine and 
vulgar deteriofation, to expose alike the truculent menaces of 
their opponents and the bland plausibilities of their weak and 
vacillating friends. 


THE GODS OF EPICURUS. 


F Mr. Williams had been an ancient philosopher he would 
I robably have observed that the Epicurean deities were very 

efitcient and overpaid officials. ey enjoyed themselves 
amazingly, drunk delicious nectar, no doubt at the public 
expense of the universe, and generally lived at home at ease in 
the clouds above; but when it came to the thorny task of 
overning the world, they preferred to let all the perplexing cata- 
ogue of human difficulties “settle themselves.” In the cycles 
of the ages, the Gods of Epicurus have come to sit at West- 
minster. Our legislators have inherited, <. not exactly 
their style of living, but certainly their ty of doing business. 
In times of no distant date, before the Epicurean afflatus had 
descended upon them, they held that something might be done, 
and ought forthwith to be done, towards remedying every 
grievance. They held that every rent could be patched up; and 
if it tore when mended one way, they mended it another, 
Their idea of legislation was passing laws. It might be an 
antique and barbarous notion, but it did produce prompt and 
real action whenever they thought action was required. Our 
legislators for the last ten years have been of a more en- 
lightened school. They have learned completely that doctrine 
of pure non-intervention of which the Gods of Epicurus 
were the first exemplars. In other capacities, they fall 
very far short of the Lucretian ideal. hey can wrangle 
and talk, and fidget and fuss as vivaciously as the nimblest 
sprites of western mythology. In fact, from morn till mid- 
night the Houses of Parliament resemble nothing so much as 
a disturbed ant-hill. At all hours of the day and night members 
may be seen hurrying from one part to another of the vast pile, 


now in this direction, now in that, with all the aimless and 
resultless energy of the frightened insects. But none of this 
haste or vigour is allowed to find its way into the business of 
government or legislation. As legislators, they sit serene above 
all earthly cares, listlessly contemplating, but never influencing, 
the busy, restless interests that cross and jostle each other 
under their eyes. In talking, their constant entreaty, in every 
controversy, is for a “settlement of the question’—in action, 
their constant policy is to let the question settle itself. Our 
debates are full of these unsettled questions. Reform is about 
ten years old; tenant-right is about fifteen; Church-rates is 
approaching the ripe age of twenty-seven; the conveyance of 
land cannot be far from its thirty-fifth year. In the presence 
of such veterans it is superfluous to mention mere bantli 
like the purchase question, which is only six years old, or the 
bankruptcy question, which is barely five. These are not 
cases of mere annuals, constantly obtruded by a restless 
minority who wish to alter a law with which the majority 
are satisfied. In each of them there has been all along 
a dominant opinion, dble at any moment to command a 
majority, and recognising the necessity of a grog or less 
degree of change. But the statesmen who could have applied 
that majority were content to sit still, looking down with languid 
serenity upon the vexed entanglement of these questions, oc- 
casionally lifting up their voices to express a pious hope that 
“they might soon be settled.” Church-rates is a typical instance 
of the class. Of course it had its difficulties. If the only function 
of Parliament is to multiply fine harangues upon commonplaces, 
and to look the other way when a knotty point is mentioned, it 
scarcely repays the labour, and expense, and excitement into 
which the nation plunges at each election. An old law, applied to 
communities of recent growth, might be expected towork unevenly 
and rustily, and occasionally to fly altogether out of gear. 
Nearly thirty years ago it was obvious that the question must be 
settled or it would work itself into a sore. Any one of the settle- 
ments which are now vainly urged, might, till very recently, have 
been carried by any man of note who had the firmness of will to un- 
dertake it. e rate might have been bought up, or charged on 
land, or exemptions might have been granted to parishes or to 
individuals. But now parties have been irritated to that degree 
rheated passion that any settlement that can be arnmved 
at will be remembered and rankle as a tyranny in the minds of 
many. The Reform Bill is much in the same case. If the 
question had been disposed of, one way or the other, as soon 
as it arose, that specially dangerous irritation would have 
been avoided, which belongs, not to victory or defeat, but to the 
protracted uncertainty, the incessant alternation in men’s minds 
of hopes and fears, on the subject of a change constantly pro- 
mised and constantly delayed. The question of bribery is 
rapidly growing up to take its place in the same class. Committee 
after committee, in such cases as Wakefield, Gloucester, Berwick, 
Norwich, unroll a picture of corruption, debauchery, and perjury 
revolting enough to afflict even a Parliamentary agent with per- 
manent dyspepsia. It is becoming the stigma of our institutions. 
Foreign organs of despotism joyously taunt us with it, and our 
American detractors, who avoid any such indiscreet revelations 
among themselves, — to it with delight as the symptom of 
imminent decay. Committees sit, and apply for commissions. 
Commissions sit, and make out an ample case for disfranchisement. 
Writs are suspended—everything is ready for the final blow ; 
and then our statesmen sleepily suffer things to fall back into 
their old condition with the expression of a languid hope “ that 
this degrading practice may be speedily abandoned.” It is the 
growing vice of the senatorial mind. The mass of members 
become more active and less effective every year. To an 
amount of toil they will readily gird themselves. They will w 
through any amount of inquiry and discussion. They will face 
anything except the responsibility of action. They like the 
ars of being legislators so - they need not legislate. 
ut the time is passed when men will worship deities who only 
drink the nectar, and will not trouble themselves to govern. 

If the House shows a rooted aversion to active measures on 
all questions of public interest, it turns with all the more zest to 
the settlement of a personal quarrel. The contrast is very edi- 
fying between its languor on such subjects as Church-rates or 

form and the vigour with which it administers correction to 
poor Mr. Churchward’s sins. It is not often the House carries 
on a debate till two o’clock ona Tuesday night; but the time 
was well spent in illustrating its own marvellous purity. 
Pamela herself was not a more striking instance of virtue 
triumphant amid temptation than is the House of Commons amid 
the solicitations of corrupt agents and contractors. People are 
always trying to affix a stigma on its members—to do dirty things 
in their name and for their benefit, and then lay the blame on 
them. But the most painstaking investigation—conducted of 
course by the House of Commons itself—always results in the 
conclusion that though agents and subordinates are full of guile, 
the member impugned himself is spotless. The upshot of the 
Report which indignant virtue, in the bodily form of Mr. 
Bouverie, was engaged in defending on Tuesday, was a recom- 
mendation that Mr. Churchward should be fined some hundreds 
of pounds for attempting to seduce the Lords of the Admiralty 
into the crooked paths of electioneering. We have not a word 
to say for the luckless culprit, but we suppose we shall next hear 
of Mr. Bouverie proposing to punish some wicked constituency 
that has tampered with the virtue of the late lamented 
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Mr. Coppock. Mr. Churchward’s plan of seduction was 
an intimation that, if his contract was renewed, Government can- 
didates would be elected for Dover. The contract was renewed, 
and the Government candidates were elected. But as such coin- 
cidences are apt to provoke malignant icions, the whole 
matter was referred to a Select Committee. e finding of the 
Committee was a beautiful specimen of graduated censure. The 
First Lord was, of course, perfectly innocent. Being a member 
of the House of Commons, it was impossible that he should be 
otherwise. The private secre was “ very indiscreet ;” but 
the poor, wretched contractor, who had only wished to stand 
well with every body, was guilty of trying to corrupt the Govern- 
ment, and was sentenced for this enormity to a heavy pecuniary 
loss. It was clear, from the lofty tone of successive official 
speakers, that the use of Admiralty influence at sea-port towns is 
a corrupt practice of an awful heinousness to which no Board of 
Admiralty will stoop. The future historian, with this debate 
before his eyes, will be perplexed not a little by the fact that 
Admiralty sea-ports generally change their political predilections 
with every change of Government. 

It is quite evident, however, that the virtue of purity is an 
arrant tuft-hunter, and only oe oe polite society. e same 
phenomenon is curiously attested by the unanimous experiences 
of Election Committees. The electors in any impugned con- 
stituency generally furnish some specimens of corruption whose 
names and offences are duly reported at full length. But this 
bribery is generally committed without the cognizance even of 
the agents of the candidates. It may be presumed, therefore, that 
the bribes are given out of pure wantonness by some wholly 
unconnected person, and that their being given at election time 
is a mere chance coincidence. But whether the agent be involved 
or not, there is one person who never has anything to do with it, 
and that is the candidate on whose behalf it is done. The con- 
clusion of a Committee’s Report runs invariably in one form— 
“It was not proved to their satisfaction that such bribery was 
committed with the knowledge or consent of A. B., Esq., and 
C. D., Esq., the sitting members.” The Act of Parliament 
requires the form, or else it would be superfluous ; for, being 
members of Parliament, they of course cannot be guilty of 
corruption. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE PUBLICANS. 


M* GLADSTONE has done his best to persuade us that 
one of the best items of his Budget was not spoiled by the 
oligarchy of brewers. On Monday night he introduced the 
Refreshment House and Wine Licenses Bill, and recommended 
it on the narrowest issue. This is a stroke of policy to which 
the only objection is that it comes too late. There is no need of 
assuring the brewers and publicans that the Bill was framed for 
the express purpose of not disturbing the interests of the 
eo. victuallers, when it is notorious that it was in defe- 
rence and submission to the clamour of the tap-room that a 
most serious and, as we believe, an extremely useful inter- 
ference with the interests of the licensed victuallers was 
abandoned. Either the original proposition, that the new 
refreshment houses should be licensed for the sale of beer, 
was, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer must now admit, 
a crude and wanton defiance of the tap-tub interest—a defiance 
which barked without daring to bite—or it was a valuable 
litical reform which the Government was unable to carry, 
use the great brewers were too strong for the Cabinet. It 
may be quite true that the time has not come for dealing with 
the licensing question ; and, if so, it was an especial mistake to 
encumber the Budget with an additional and unprofitable offence 
to another vested interest. It may be prudent to withdraw an 
invading column when you find out that you have miscalcu- 
lated your strength ; but to take credit for moderation and cool 
judgment after a failure in an ambitious attack, is in 
eeping with that habit of mind which creates a difficulty for 
’ the intellectual pleasure of conquering or evading, welcoming 
or defying it. For it amounts to about the same thing to an 
ingenious logician whether you succeed or fail, if the difficulty 
is only made for the express purpose of playing with it. 

At any rate, for Mr. Gladstone’s purpose it seems to be 
much the same whether the original or the amended plan, the 
first or second thought, was the result of political wisdom or a 
mere blunder, as it is to ourselves of little importance whether it 
argues levity or impotence in its inventor. But to the country 
it cannot be equally important or unimportant to say, as Mr. 
Gladstone has said, first that the restaurateur ought, and then 
that he ought not, to sell beer. Nor is this the only incon- 
sistency which marks the progress of this measure. Inconsistent 
in selecting a course, Mr. Gladstone is equally inconsistent in his 
reasons for the plan which he at last patronizes. He recom- 
mends his Bill on grounds either of which would be complete, 
but which, taken together, cannot be reconciled. The refresh- 
ment houses are called into existence in order to give the cheap 
wines free access to the British throat—the end and aim of the 
Bill is purely fiscal and commercial. We have reduced the wine 
duties ; we must force on an increased consumption in order to 
compensate the revenue ; and the retailing of wine, and conse- 

uent creation of wine shops, are the necessary machinery for 

is e ed consumption. On this narrow ——* it is 
that on which the Bill was recommended on Monday night—it 


was not n that the confectioners should deal in beer; 
and had Mr. Gladstone stopped here, he would have said just as 
much as the occasion required. It was a narrow vindication of 
a narrow object. But he goes further. He drifts off, accordin 
to his wont, from the economical moorings into the high seas o' 
moral and social ing out of all soundings. His object is to 
recur to first principles. He begins with the beginning of things. 
Eating and drinking have always gone together—it is only modern 
legislation which has broken the extente cordiale between 
the grinders and the throat. We always suspect a fallacy when 
we are invited to fall back on first principles. That eating and 
drinking ought to go together we admit; but this is hardly a 
justification for giving us only thin wine and no beer with our 
victuals. It is not given to everybody to relish vin ordinaire 
with his chop; and therefore, if it was nece: that eating and 
drinking, victuals and liquor, should be henceforth inseparable, 
we ought to have had a choice in our drinks. Mr. Gladstone’s 
second argument is fatal to his first. To compel a man to drink 
nothing but wine may be justified on the revenue ground ; but it 
will not do to take credit for the fiscal as well as the sanitary and 
physiological reasons at the same time. 


The fact is, that the Budget aimed at more than it could carry ; 
but Mr. Gladstone, having elaborated an excellent justification 
for the larger scheme which he first proposed, had not the 
heart, in recommending the curtailed plan, to abandon his 
argument with the same facility with which he deserted 
his principle. Nor does he take anything by it. He is only 
taunted by his betrayers. The licensed victuallers are par- 
ticularly impressive in pointing out that the scheme before 
Parliament is a very poor specimen of Free-trade. “It is 
not Free-trade,” they say, in their remarkable memorial, “ to 
let one man retail wine, and another beer, while each is pre- 
vented from vending the other.” To be sure, Mr. Gladstone 
originally intended that this anomaly should not exist, and, in his 
announcement of the Budget, he extended to the new restaura- 
teurs the privilege of selling beer as well as wine; but, as it is on 
the publicans’ own agitation and dictation that the proposed con- 
fectioner’s license is to be restricted to wine, it is but right that 
they who compelled the Minister to be inconsistent and unjust 
should remind him of the fact. Indeed, the publicans see their 
advantage, and press it—whether in the long run it will not be to 
their own confusion, is another matter. Mr. Gladstone is not the 
man to be twitted too much ; the stag once at bay may turn upon 
the hounds, and the day may come when the publicans and 
brewers will be taken at their word. It is an inconsistency that 
the restaurateurs are not to retail beer; and theeffect on the present 
licensing system, as the band of publicans remark of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme, is that at one and the same time it exhibits dis- 
trust and suspicion of the local magistrates, while it adds 
very largely to their powers and influence. We are thank- 
ful for these truths, though it would have been more prudent 
in their present advocates not to bring them into prominence. 
Still truth is truth; and the trade in liquor is not free while 
the licensing system exists, and while publicans have a monopoly 
in the retailing of beer. This is not the first time that the word 
of truth has been forced from unwilling witnesses. Balaam and 
Caiaphas were prophets against their own consent ; and the pub- 
licans may preach economical truth and Free-trade in its purest 
form, even though they represent the closest and most arrogant’ 
monopoly in the kingdom. Indeed this is their burthen that is 
laid upon them—to preach most impressive homilies against their 
own practice. We have often heard of the dreadful character 
of the sin of drunkenness; but we should never have thought 
of a Temperance meeting held at a gin-palace, or a publican 
descanting on the wickedness of abuhecitiog liquors. What 
a nuisance is the public-house! It ‘encourages burglars, 
highwaymen, and sharpers”—it is “the focus of political 
agitation”—it is “the resort of the idle and improvident”— 
it “‘imperils decency and order”—it ‘“‘encourages the use of 
the lowest and vilest compounds and adulterations’—* the 
country is in a state of well-founded alarm at the enormous 
increase of” tippling. “In England and Wales alone there is a 
licensed victualler’s house to every 202 of the pulation, while 
there is only one parish church for every 1384.” This is the 
sort of language we expect in a Visitation sermon, a charge from 
Mr. Recorder Warren, and the tracts issued by the Teeto- 
tallers; but it is very odd language to come from the licensed 
victuallers themselves. We have, however, only quoted their 
memorial addressed to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 

rinted by order of the House of Commons. The phenomenon 
is much the same as the moral discourse addressed to Lysimachus 
in a place where sermons are seldom preached. But the country 
is in an edifying state when its publicans are its prophets, its 
stage its pulpit, and its courtesans attend pious tea-parties. We 
can only congratulate sobriety, temperance, and morality when 
the tap-tub itself becomes a pulpit. 

It would be superfluous to inquire whether the licensed 
victuallers see the full force of their own arguments. As we have 
said, they may be taken at their word in the matter of free-trade ; 
and even the language of teetotallers may be turned against them. 
They have appealed, in one curious paper, to the reasons usually 
assigned 7 the advocates of a Maine Liquor Law, and in the 
same breath to those jurged by the opponents of the brewers’ 
monopoly. Were cither of these two allies of the publicans to 
succeed, Stork would have replaced King Log, so far as the 
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race of Bonifaces is concerned. Whatever else comes of it— 
whether we shall decide that there ought to be no limit to public 
houses, or that each and every public house is a sin and abomi- 
nation—either solution of the difficulty will settle the case of 
the licensed victuallers and the sixty millions invested in the 
trade. They complain that they are the constant victims of ten- 
tative legislation; but either the Temperance Society or Free- 
trade would administer a very different coup de grice. They 
have — to both, and one of the two they will certainly 
have. We are quite at one with the publicans in their conclusion 
that there is no justice or principle in their present position. 
Perhaps the next time they come under Mr. Gladstone’s hands 
they will be taken at their word. ‘To Free-trade they have 
appealed—to Free-trade we trust they will go. 


THE DOVER PACKET CONTRACT. 


iv any one desires a conclusive proof that bribery and kindred 
evils are not likely to be soon eradieated, he need only look 
‘to the debate and the division in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday evening, on the question of the renewal of the Dover 
Mail Packet Contract, held by Mr. Churchward. It is simply 
wonderful that some half-dozen members by their speeches, and 
upwards of a hundred by their votes, should deliberately set at 
nought the evidence taken before two Committees of the House, 
and should contend, in spite of proofs which carry conviction to 
every impartial mind, that no improper means were used, or 
attempted to be used, to obtain the renewal of this contract, 
and that it would be a breach of public faith if Parlia- 
ment were to refuse to ratify it. We have no difficulty 
whatevet in admitting that, if Mr. Churchward were to be 
indicted for au attempt to bribe the Admiralty, he would 
be almost certain to obtain a verdict of acquittal. Far be it 
from us to suggest that there would be anything to lament 
in such a result; but when Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Malins 
argued, from this necessary concession of their opponents, that 
Mr. Churchward would be a grossly ill-used man if the ratification 
of his contract were denied him, we can only say that their speeches 
furnished one among many proofs that practised and successful 
lawyers find it difficult to adapt themselves to the unfamiliar task 
of arguing so as to produce conviction, or even to command 
respect, in the House of Commons. The matter about which all 
this eloquence was poured forth had really been made plain 
enough to the minds of all but partisans by the Report of the 
Committee of last year upon Packet Contracts ; | after the 
recent Report of the Dover Election Committee it is surprising 
that any controversy should still be raised even by Mr. Church- 
ward's most persevering and injudicious friends. It is beyond all 

uestion that the contract was improvident, and that Mr. 

hurchward attempted to employ improper means to induce the 
late Government to enter into it. if these points were proved 
beyond dispute, the House of Commons pall do no otherwise 
than refuse, as it has done, to authorize the fulfilment of the 
contract—unless it intended the constituencies to believe that all 
its anger against electoral corruption is a meresham, and that while 
it pretends to punish those who offer bribes to needy voters, it 
has rather a friendly sympathy with a man who tenders to the 
- Government his assistance in carrying a borough with a hint that 
he expects his reward in getting easily into a profitable em- 
ployment. 

It is highly creditable to Mr. Churchward’s tactics that the 
newspapers which contain the report of the decision against him 
in the House of Commons should also be supplied with a para- 

ph announcing that great improvements in the Continental 
Mall Service are to be introduced, under his auspices, on the 1st 
of May next. This is a distinct appeal from any lingering sense 
which we may retain of morality and decency to our trading 
instincts. Mr. Churchward knows that we are all of us mere 
shopkeepers at heart, and so he coolly offers his acceleration of 
the postal services as an inducement to the public to discard any 
solicitude it may feel about maintaining the character of Parliament. 
“Tt is true,” he seems to say, “that 1 obtained my contract by 
means which some purists may think questionable; but see how 
skilfully I am working under it to promote your commercial in- 
terests and your convenience.” He has got our measure as accu- 
rately as they have it at the Tuileries. Surely the British public 
will not be hard upon an attempt at jobbing bya clever man who 
has arranged to carry the mails and passengers from London to 
Paris in less than eleven hours. Mr. Churchward understands 
his age ; and if, after a year or so, the subject of his contracts 
should come again before the House of Commons, he need not 
despair of finding that his management of the postal services 
will be. remembered, while his insidious assaults upon the virtue 
of public officers will be forgotten. 

There is, however, one point in Mr. Churchward’s favour to 
which it would be most unfair not to give all the prominence we 
can. He appears to be the solitary Caglishuen who, in recent 
times, has contrived to avoid getting ‘‘ done” in his dealings with 
the accomplished ministers of the French Emperor. It is almost 
a subject of regret that Mr. Churchward was not employed 
to negotiate the Commercial Treaty. He has now held, 
for some years, contracts for carrying the French as well 
as the English mails. The contract which he entered into 
with the French Government contained a clause binding 
him, in case of a maritime war, to give up two of his 


ships for the French service. We suppose Mr. Churchward 
would say, in apology for this clause, that, like the article in the 
Commercial Treaty about coals, it was intended to apply only to 
a state of peace. He also intimated to the Committee that, 
although he had entered into acontract containing such a clause, yet 
he had never any intention of performing it. e say again, that 
Mr. Churchward was formed by nature to negotiate with the 
Tuileries ; and if he will add to his other duties those of resident 
plenipotentiary in France, he will never hear from us a single 
word of objection to his renewed contract. One cannot help 
admiring the hardy indifference which he displays to 
distinctions which the majority of Englishmen have been 
used to think important. e don’t blame him very severely 
for holding that whether Whig or Tory sat for Dover mattered 
less than the prosperity of his own business. It would be, as 
Mr. Dickens says, “ putting too fine a point on it,” to expect un- 
bending political consistency from a Government contractor. 
But really we must protest that peace and war, France 
and England, are not exactly the same things. Mr. 
Churchward contracts with the Admiralty to keep six 
vessels to carry the English mails. Then he contracts with the 
Ministers of the Emperor to keep three vessels to carry the 
French mails. It had occurred to his ingenious mind that the 
same vessels might perform both contracts, and thus he saw his 
way to offer low tenders both to the English and French Govern- 
ments. There are those who will admire the commercial sagacity 
of this arrangement; but for our own part we should prefer to 
see rather less of the entente cordiale between the pedlasedom 
of the two countries. Here are vessels built and also really 
owned in England, although sarge ostensibly owned in France 
also, They are principally, but not wholly, maintained by the 
English Admiralty, and in case of war it is provided that they 
shall form part of the French fleet. We do not apprehend 
that this country would be in any serious danger from an 
invasion by a couple of Calais packet-boats. Still, even 
in this utilitarian age, some small respect remains due 
to principles. Mr. Churchward is an English subject, 
and, being so, he contracts with the French Government 
that in case of a maritime war, which of course means 
a war between France and England, he will furnish two 
vessels for the French service. Perhaps Sir Fitzroy Kelly, or 
some other of Mr. Churchward’s legal friends, will be kind 
enough to tell him that, if he is not more careful, he may actuall 
become liable, in certain very possible contingencies, to be tri 
on an indictment which would not fail for want of legal evidence. 
As Mr. Churchward is a great authority on naval matters, we 
wonder he does not propose a plan for a large pores saving 
by keeping the same Channel Fleet for both France and England. 
This would be merely an extension of the system on which he 
has established the economical and expeditious mail service on 
account of which his partisans now claim for him his country’s 
gratitude. We have long been used to see in the historic drama 
the same soldiers doing battle at one moment for the Red and at 
the next for the White Rose. A contract admitting of this 
strange hocus-pocus between French and English ships de- 
mands deliberate inquiry before receiving an extension for 
such a term as seven years, to commence three years hence. 
Indeed it is hardly possible to conceive that the grant last year 
of a contract to commence in 1863 could under any circumstances 
be a prudent measure. The condemnation of that prospective 
contract by a Committee has now been adopted by the House, 
and we believe that this deliberate judgment has been received 
with general satisfaction. 


REVIEWS. 


POEMS BEFORE CONGRESS.* 


thee serious prosaic utterance of almost any proposition 
which has been paraphrased into Mrs. Browning's poetical 
rhapsody would be culpable, pitiable, or silly. It is not per- 
mitted to Englishmen, or even to Englishwomen, to renounce, in 
the language of ordinary life, allegiance, loyalty, national instinct, 
and the deep-rooted faith in freedom which shrinks from usurp- 
ing upstarts as sensitively as from legitimate des Metre 
has, by long-established convention, acquired a privilege of irre- 
sponsibility, which criticism by no means ought to withdraw, 
though poets have too often attempted to abuse it. While the 
greatest of all masters of the art have kept their own opinions 
and characters in the background, high authority is not wantin 
for the attempt to combine the long separated offices of poet | 
of prophet. Lord Byron owes the greater part of his fame to 
his ingenuity in connecting a fictitious personality of his own 
with the unsatisfactory but popular gospel which it was his 
mission to preach. Selasquent revelations have shown that the 
Satanic attributes which he had assumed were only assumed for 
the purpose of imposing on the general credulity, while the 
doctrines of Childe Harold and Don Juan expressed sometimes 
genuine irritation, and more frequently a desire to shock, to 
surprise, or to command admiration and sympathy. In private 
conversation he generally repudiated the character which he had 
made it the business of his life to obtain, and the same course is 
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generally adopted from similar motives by metrical moralists and 
politicians. hen the wisdom of their utterances is welcomed 
with universal applause, they willingly let the mask slip aside to 
display their own individual features, and with better reason the 
disclaim the sophisms, the blunders, and the perversities whic 
unreasonable critics fix on them, merely because they find them 
in their works. It ought once for to be understood that 
all sentiments in poetry, however they may seem to express the 
convictions of the writer, are to be attributed to some dramatic 

rsonage, and to be judged by their adaptation to his assumed 
idiosyncrasy. The poet has no more right to step forward in his 
own person than the advocate to claim the confidence of the 
Court in his own pretended knowledge of the justice of his cause. 
It is intolerable that the actor should be any longer allowed 
to play fast and loose with the sympathies of his audience. 
Béranger, after winning the affections of his countrymen by 
describing himself in his songs as a licentious Parisian Cockney, 
was careful to assert in his autobiography the prudence and 
decorum of his actual career. Henceforth it will be safe to 
assume that future Byrons are patterns of domestic virtue, and 
that Walter de Mapes was incapable of entering the doors of a 
tavern. 

Notwithstanding her imprudent efforts to obtain a hearing 
in her own person, Mrs. Teendien will find it impossible to 
repudiate the immunities which are inseparably attached to her 
sex and to her genius. In calling attention to the peculiar 
doctrines of her present volume, the critic must resolutely for- 
get the personality of the writer. It is not difficult to appreciate 
the circumstances and mental position of the dramatic character 
whose idolatrous devotion to Napoleon III. is, with much 
dramatic fitness, associated with a whole chaos of ignorant pre- 
judices and antipathies against England. A short preface of 
stilted prose must be included in the fictitious unity of the poem, 
although Mrs. Browning interrupts the illusion by a state- 
ment, which is probably intended to be accepted in its literal 
sense, that she herself, as well as the pretended worshipper of 
Bonapartism, has resided for many years in Italy. During that 

riod she must have had many opportunities of witnessing the 

eteriorating influences which affect the cosmopolitan English 
exile who divides his idleness between dilettante Liberalism and 
dilettante art. Detached from his native soil without being 
engrafted on a foreign stock—unable to test new and plausible 
systems by practical experience, and gradually forgetting more 
and more the meaning and the bearing of his native institutions 
—the lounger of Paris or of Florence adopts from fluent foreign 
teachers their opinions, first of their own internal politics, and 
secondly of that very England which he ought to have known 
better himself. Forgetting the lessons taught by the history of 
the only free race of modern Europe, the feeble seceder from 
true politica! life learns to believe in democracy or socialism as 
a substitute for liberty, and little further preparation is needed 
for an efieminate acquiescence in the supremacy of lawless force. 
The dignity, the calmness, the foresight which still characterize 
a self-governing nation are merged in a blind enthusiasm for 
some cause which, even when it is worthy, is generally ill-under- 
stood. Mrs. Browning’s mouthpiece, or gp ne organ, has long 
ceased to understand that any political object can be worth 
regarding except the expulsion of the Austrians, and of the 
Princes whom they supported, from the provinces of Italy. In 
a delirium of imbecile one-sidedness, the denationalized fanatic 
rotests against the Volunteer movement, because it is intended 
fr the defence of England and not for the liberation of 
Tuscany :— 
I cry aloud in my poet-passion, 
lewing my England o’er Alp and sea; 
I loved her more in her ancient fashion ; 
She carries her rifles too thick for me, 
Who spares them so in the cause of a brother. 
Suspicion, panic? end this pother ; 
e sword, kept sheathless at -time rusts ; 
None fears for himself while he feels for another; 
The brave man either fights or trusts, 
And wears no mail in his private chamber. 


There is much fitness and coherency in the pertreliere of the 
illogical renegade, who persuades himself that the England 
which he calls “ his” has no alternative between an unprovoked 
war with Austria and a total abandonment of all preparations 
for self-defence. Securities against a French invasion of England 
strike him as purposeless absurdities, because theyghaye never 
formed the subject of discussion in Liberal Italian casinos. The 
cant of Continental democrats, all deriving their inspiration from 
France, finds a ready mimic in the English convert, who echoes 
their ignorant calumnies in the shape of unauthorized apologies. 
The fixed idea of French journalists, that England goes to war 
only for the sake of fresh markets, is reproduced in characteris- 
tically fantastic verses as a contrast to the pure and disinterested 
virtue of the potentate who is designated in capital letters as HE 
and HIM :— . 
He, though the merchants e, 
And the soldiers are eager for strife, 
Finds not his country in quarrels, 
Only to find her in trade. 


The inference that the Russian war was undertaken on the part 
of England for the protection of domestic tallow or hemp, would 
seem to any declaimer at any café on the Continent equally 
natural and degrading. : 


By an easy fiction, the ex-Englishman of the volume is sup- 
posed to be a poet, and Mrs. Browning's genius enables her to 
display considerable metrical ability even in the repulsive task 
of embodying his servile and seditious platitudes. The burden 
of the principal poem expresses rather concisely than gracefully 
the conviction which seems most deeply impressed on the cosmo- 
politan or table-d’héte haunting mind— 

Emperor 
Evermore. 
Such is the refrain of a long dithyramb, and the words, though 
they have as little rhyme as reason, may serve to indicate an 
unbounded reverence for lawless strength and histrionic great- 
ness. The poor prattler is deeply impressed with the act of the 
“eight millions who swore by there manhood’s right divine,” &c., 
to renew the Empire; and, with the unfailing instinct of ser- 
vility, he rejoices in the triumph of numbers over the intelligence 
and conscience which alone guard natural freedom :— 
The thinkers stood aside 
To let the nation act. 
Some hated the new constituted fact 
Of empire, as pride treading on their pride. 

The cosmopolitan poet imagined by the poetess is as superior 
to moral considerations as to a regard for human dignity protest- 
ing against triumphant despotism :— 

That day I did not hate, 
Nor doubt, nor quail, nor curse. 
I, reverencing the people, did not bate 
My reverence of their deed and oracle, 
Nor vainly prate 
Of better and of worse 
Against the great conclusion of their will. 
It is impossible to follow more faithfully the precedent of Pontius 
Pilate, although, indeed, that ill-famed Liberal did attempt a 
little “to prate of better and of worse” against the great 
conclusion of universal suffrage which returned Barabbas 
for his approval. However, it seems that the fictitious poet 
abstained from expressing the enthusiasm so naturally excited 
by the elevation of a Power dangerous to England and de- 
structive of all liberty in France. It was not before the invasion 
of Lombardy that— 
ON at this height 


We meet thee, apoleon, 
At last, and find thee great enough to i 
Receive the poet’s chrism, which 


For how should the profound conviction of all pots 
Englishmen be other t inconsistent with the will of God, 
as revealed in the creed of democratic despotism ? 

Some fine stanzas are devoted to the celebration of the Italian 
campaign, but Mrs. Browning seems to violate the dramatic 
unity of her poem when she satirizes, through the mouth 
of her fictitious flatterer, the hero at whose feet he is represented 
as grovelling. After the experience of six months, there is an 
irony too transparent for poetic uses in the description of 
Napoleon IIT. as a Sovereign superior to the traditional frauds 
of Tbsolutist diplomacy :— 

Is this a man like the rest, 
This miracle made unaware, 
By a rapture of popular air, 
And caught to the place that was best? 
8 

With the people’s beast be his breast ? 
Prate a lie into shape 
Lest truth should cumber the road, 
Play at fast and loose 
Till the world is s led with tape? 
Maim the soul’s com 
To fit the hole of a toad ; 
And filch the dogman’s meat 

: To feed the offspring of God. 

It is impossible to say whether the Emperor Napoleon, or any 
other person, can be sup to perform the unknown operations 
which are shadowed forth in the last four lines; but, as to his 
bartering and cheating “as vulgar diplomates use,” the English 
reader modestly replies that there would be great injustice in 
comparing the inspirer of M. Thouvenel’s despatches to any 
vulgar diplomatist. A prophecy follows that he will be applauded 
for ever— 

Not only within the civic wall 
By the loyal, but also without 
By the generous and free. 
The admission that the generous and free are outside that wall 
of loyalty within which Parisian journalists sing their master’s 
praises, is somewhat inconsistent with the assumed character of 
the Anglo-foreign devotee, 

The apparent shortcomings of Villafranca are defended on two 
somewhat incompatible assumptions. Gallicized Liberalism at 
one moment represents the Imperial hero as withdrawing into 
his own conscious greatness, of which the world was not worthy : 

The world is many—I am one; 

My great Deed was too great. 
But the worshippers of force invariably admire the associated 
virtue of cunning; and “An August Voice,” in a poem under the 
same title, appeals to the Tuscans not to take back the Grand 
Duke, whom the same divine organ had promised to Austria to 
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restore. Horace and Virgil, though by no means chary of syco- 
hhantic phrases, never went so far as to compliment Augustus 
y attributing to him wilful and interested mendacity. 


The only poem which is unconnected with the subject of the 
French war in Italy contains a so-called curse against the 
United States on account of negro slavery. The priestess, or 
Pythoness, who delivers the commination is, like the bearded 
exile of the Imperialist eulogy, an English resident abroad, who 
seems to cultivate patriotic attachment to every country but her 
own. When an angel enjoins her to indite her superfluous 
execration, she endeavours, with more than the perversity of 
Balaam, to express by preference that hysterical came | to 
England which Ses Iaconine attributes in turn to almost all her 
characters :— 


My heart is sore 
For my own land’s sins: for little feet 
Of children bleeding along the street : 
For parked-up honors that gainsay 
F door that i 
‘or ving through a is 
Not open enough for two friends to kiss. 
* * * * * 
For an oligarchic Parliament, 
And bribes well meant, 
What curse to another land assign 
When heavy souled for the sins of mine ?” 


This is the kind of stuff which ignorant foreigners delight to 
repeat ; and their pleisure is multiplied tenfold when English 
renegades can be found to vent calumnies against a land which 
they have forgotten. There are more barefooted children and 
rough pavements, and a greater amount of neglected poverty in 
any Italjan village than in an English town of thrice the popula- 
tion. An “oligarchic Parliament” implies the Government of a 
country by its natural leaders, and not by the nominees of a 
Prefect or the delegates of amob. ‘The unmeaning jargon of 
bribes well meant,” characteristically represents the mannerism 
of the class which Mrs. Browning has selected for representa- 
tion ; yet it is strange that a true poetess should amuse herself 
by contemplating the objects of her art through so exceptional and 
distorted a medium. 

If Mrs. Browning herself has ever been transiently affected by 
the prejudices and impulses which she represents in life-like 
absurdity, it would be unjust as well as discourteous to censure 
too severely the aspirations of an enthusiastic lady who may for a 
moment have been inclined to look at the world only as it relates to 
Florentine politics. She has probably by this time found that 
every Italian statesman worthy of the name concurs substantially 
in the opinions which have long been universally entertained in 
England. The character and designs of the individual ruler who has 
given the Italians an opportunity of liberation are in themselves 
of secondary importance. It is not because a despot abuses his 
omnipotence, but because he possesses it, that Englishmen abhor 
the system which he represents. Twenty crusades would not 
cure the inherent defect of a Government which rests on an 
irresistible armed force. There is no occasion to declaim, either 
in verse or in prose, against the form of Government to which 
foreigners may submit, but if the subject must be discussed, it 
is not unfitting “to prate of better and of worse” in the spirit in 
A a poet of a former generation denounced the first of the 

napartes :— 

Never may from our souls this truth depart, 

That an accursed thing it is to gaze 

On prosperous tyrants with a dazzled eye. 
Mrs. Browning knows Greek well enough to understand that a 
tyrant is not necessarily an ogre, and that his crime consists 


mainly in the superiority to law which he has perhaps attained 
by successful usurpation. 


GREENWOOD’S CATHEDRA PETRI.* 


it is unlucky for Mr. Greenwood that his book should have 
appeared so soon after another work on the same subject, quite 
as valuable in substance, and far more attractive and artistic 
in form. We have no doubt that he had studied his subject and 
planned his book as early as Dean Milman had his; but Dean 
Milman, as a matter of fact, has got the start of him. And, 
though Mr. Greenwood’s mere amount of research seems to be 

uite equal to Dean Milman’s, he is very far from having Dean 
Milman's gift of making his researches useful and agreeable to 
others. Nevertheless, a reader of his book need not look very far 
to see that it is the work of a really learned man—one whio has long 
and deeply studied his subject, and who writes because he really 
has something to say about it. It reads rather like the work of 
a learned recluse who has given himself up completely to the 
etudy of original records, as has thought very little about what 
modern scholars are doing. Dean Milman’s book is not only 
valuable for its own sake, but also as the best possible guide to 
the whole literature of the subject, old and new. But in the 
present volume we do not remember one reference on Mr. Green- 
wood’s part either to Dean Milman or to Sir Francis Palgrave, 
though both have gone over so much of the same ground as 
himself. We ean quite fancy that he has been so busy with the 
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original authors as really not to have read their writings. We 
are quite sure, from the whole tone of his work, that no un- 
worthy motive has led to the suppression of their names. 


Without committing ourselves to Mr. Greenwood’s sceptical 
theories (propounded in his first volume) respecting the earliest 
foundation of the Christian Church at Kome, we may say unre- 
servedly that the merits of his present volame—which gives the 
ecclesiastical history of the Carolingian age—are very great. He 
is learned, thoughtful, and sensible; his English, for the nine- 
teenth century, is above par; he writes in a candid and dispas- 
sionate spirit; and he has worked out some parts of his subject 
more fully than any preceding English writer known to us. But 
with all this, there is something awkward and ponderous about his 
treatment of his subject. He has little notion of method and 
arrangement, and still less of vivid and graphic description and 
narration. We do not know how far Dean Milman goes down 
with the “general reader”—to the scholar he is not only pro- 
fitable but delightful. Though perpetually mere 
momentary thoughtlesaness, we také it—in points of detail, no 
one can give a truer picture either of a man or an age. > 
though half his sentences, if you come to parse them, are ungram- 
matical, yet no man’s style is, in its general effect, clearer or more 
attractive. Turn from Dean Milman to Mr. Greenwood, and the 
latter seems almost repulsive—not from any inferiority in his 
materials, but simply from lack of art to do justice to them. 
We feel at once that Dean Milman’s book is one for educated 
men in general—Mr. Greenwood's for those only who specially 
devote themselves to the history of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Dean Milman’s book has most properly been made a text-book 
in the Oxford schools ; but no one would think of proposing Mr. 
Greenwood's for such a purpose. The two authors cannot even be 
made to sit side by side with equal honours, like Bishop Thirlwal 
and Mr. Grote in the domain of Grecian history. The ninth and 
tenth centuries form a very important part of European history. 
It is one much Jess known and understood than it ought to be, and 
we would gladly see a greater number of minds devote themselves 
to its study. ‘To those who feel a special call that way, we can 
sincerely recommend Cathedra Petri as a very valuable help. 
Of course we cannot venture to recommend it to readers for 
mere amusement. We cannot even do so to those who study 
history in a more general manner, or to those who, specially 
devoting themselves to earlier or later poriods, may not care to 
read more than one book about the Carolingian Kings and the 
contemporary Popes. 

One cause of the superior attractiveness of Dean Milman’s 
book is its essentially biographical character. Leo and Innocent 
and Gregory the Great, a later Gregory and a later Innocent, 
St. Thomas of Canterbury and Frederick the Second, all stand 
out in his pages as living and breathing men. Again, the Dean 
has a most remarkable power of dealing with the more purely 
literary portions of his subject—witness his analysis of Piers 
Ploughman and of Zneas Sylvius—witness, above all, his life of 
Peter Abelard, where the biographical and the literary interest 
are combined. Of this kind of power Mr. Greenwood has not a 
shadow. His characters rise and fall without exciting any emotion 
whatever. The present volume gives us only a sort of retrospect 
of Charles the Great, and concludes somewhile before the rise of 
Hildebrand. It therefore hardly introduces us to any character 
of the first order. But Pope Nicholas and Pope Hadrian, 
Hincmar and Photius, Otto the Great and his dson, have 
quite enough personal interest about them to be invested with a 
good deal of life in the hands of an historian capable of conveying 
it. Sir Francis Palgrave has given too much rather than too 
little to a great many even of their minor contemporaries. But 
they pass over Mr. Greenwood’s canvas in a very uncertain form 
indeed. But if Mr. Greenwood is not well qualified to be the 
biographer of heroes, he is emphatically qualified to be the his- 
torian of laws. The most valuable part of the present volume 
is the account of the False Decretals. These Dean Milman 
dismisses with a very short notice. Mr. Greenwood explains, 
far more fully, their origin and nature, and the deeply important 
effects of the monstrous fiction upon the opinions ma f legislation 
of the age. Again, we are inclined to think that the Photian 
controversy and the career of Hincmar come out, not indeed as 
pieces of biography, but as chapters in the history of ecclesias- 
tical legislation, in a fuller and more satisfactory form in Mr. 
Greenwood’s pages than in those of Dean Milman. In short, 
there is a vast deal in Mr. Greenwood’s volume which the 
advanced scholar will thoroughly appreciate, and will be very 
thankful to him for setting a hy me 80 fully, and indeed so 
clearly to those who are content to take a little trouble about 
what they read. 

The forgery of the Deeretals and the Photian controversy are 
the two great points of purely ecclesiastical interest coming 
within the limits of the present volume. Generally, the ecclesi- 
astical history of this age is subordinate to the secular. Anda 
= history of the ninth and tenth centuries is of the very 

ighest moment. It is from this period that the definite exist- 
ence of the principal European nations is to be dated. The 
great Frankish, Carolingian, or Western-Roman Empire is 
broken up into the four kingdoms of Western France, Kastern 
France or Germany, Italy, and Burgundy. The Eastern-Roman 
Empire may be set down as becoming, during the same period, 
definitively Greek. The Greek Church and the Greek nation 
are now finally divorced from Western Christendom, and Rome 
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and Constantinople become the seat of rival spiritual powers. 
Towards the close of Mr. Greenwood’s period, Poland and 
Russia first anes as Christian States—the one a spiritual con- 
quest of the old Rome, and the other of the new. In our own 
corner of Europe, the kingdoms of England, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway are each consolidated out of various petty princi- 
= while one Scandinavian horde grows up into the 
tinized Normans of Gaul. In Spain, the Christians are begin- 
ning to regain ground against their Saracen conquerors. e 
may add, though beyond the limits of Europe and of Christen- 
dom, that the power gained during the ninth century by the 
Turks over the Bagdad Caliphate was the source of very im- 
rtant events to come. It was at once the remote cause of the 
and the remote origin of the Ottoman Empire. 
In short, it was during this period that the map of 
Europe to contain those great geographical divisions 
which it still retains. During the same period we find the 
first small beginnings of modern European literature. In 
Northern Europe, we now find specimens of the tongues which 
were to grow into modern German, English, and Danish. In 
the South, we meet with indications that French, Provengal, and 
Italian were beginning to show themselves as popular languages 
distinct from the Latin. We might add thatin this age, or 
before this age, the present pronunciation of Greek was fully 
fixed. We owe our knowledge of this curious fact to the happy 
accident that Bishop Liudprand of Cremona had learned a little 
Greek, and only a little. Had he either known none at all, or 
as much as Photius, we might have been left in the dark. 


It is clear from all this that the ninth and tenth centuries form 
a very important part of European history—more important as 
the groundwork of what came after than for what actually hap- 
pened within its own limits. And yet at least no Englishman 
and no German ought to look with indifference upon the ages 
whieh produced Alfred and Athelstan, Henry the Fowler and 
Otto the Great. And just now the study of the political geo- 
graphy of that age might do a little practical good. We have 
heard a good deal about natural boundaries—about the boundary 
of the Alps, and the boundary of the Rhine. What would the 
Great Nation say if asked to change a single letter, and to accept 
the Rhone instead? The study of these two particular centuries 
happens to be specially necessary to correct the mistakes into 
which people are led by the use of the ambiguous word “ France.” 
These mistakes, we feel quite sure, have considerably tended to 
lessen the amount of European indignation at the various en- 
croachments of the Parisian monarchy, from the uisition of 
Lyons to that of Savoy. We say the Parisian monarchy, because we 
want some name to distinguish modern France, Western France, 
Francia Latina or Occidentalis, from the old Frankish monarchy, 
which was most truly continued in Eastern France, Francia 
Teutonica or Orientalis—that is to say, the Kingdom of Ger- 
many. Parisian France has, in truth, nothing to do with the 
monarchy of Clovis or with that of Charles the Great. It dates 
from the division of the Empire in 888, when a Count of Paris 
first became King. ‘The first century of its existence is a period 
of shifting and struggle between the Capetian Kings (to speak by 
anticipation) at Paris and the Carolingian Kings at Laon. From 
987, the Parisian monarchy has continued without change of place 
till our own day. Changes into Republics and Empires have only 
made it more strictly Parisian than it was before. Since 888 and 
987 its limits have wonderfully advanced. Its successive annexa- 
tions are no more blameworthy than those of other States. Only 
let them rest boldly on the undeniable tendency of every nation to 
annex all it can—not on lying perversions of history and geography. 
The modern French monarchy is in no possible sense the heir of 
the Merovingian or Carolingian Franks. It has no natural claim 
to one tee oe more than another. It has followed the natural 
instinct of other monarchies by swallowing up nearly all Bur- 
ndy and a great slice of Germany. There is nothing pecu- 
larly monstrous in this—what is peculiarly monstrous is the 
impudent theorizing by which it is defended. Why the Al 
on the Rhine, more than any other boundaries? hy not the 
Adriatic and the Elbe? It is as easy to say one as the other, 
and the Empire of Charlemagne reached to both. Saxony and 
Bavaria are not more German than Alsace; and, after a few 
centuries of Prefects and Departments, it will be as easy to call 
Italian “bad French,” as it now is to call Provengal. A lan- 
guage whose common vocabulary expresses political burglary by 
e word “ reunion” is cut out for the purposes of aggressors. 
On these points, of course, Mr. Greenwood’s Cathedra Petri 
does not directly enter. But, as he does in a way record the 
breaking up of the Carolingian Empire, his narrative forces this 
line of thought upon every reader who has his eyes open. His 
account of this great revolution is not very clear or distinct, and 
we are not sure that he always fully — the grand outline, 
though he has carefully studied the details of the political history of 
the time. But he ventures on two or three mild protests against 
fashionable Gallicisms. He uses the correct form “ Carolingian,” 
instead of the absurd blunder of “ Carlovingian;” he regrets the 
custom of calling Karl der Grosse ‘‘ Charlemagne,” which is 
easily avoided by saying, in plain English, “‘ Charles the Great.” 
He construes, like a man, ‘ Hludowicus Pius,” by “ Louis (why 
not Lewis?) the Pious,” instead of the silly ‘“ Louis-le- 
Debonnaire.” And we respect him still more for restoring 
another monarch to his true nee 4 In Teutonic history, as 
well-as in nursery tales, we meet with a Teutonic prince called 


“ Rex Pippinus,” or “ King Pippin.” Frenchmen have thought 
rs nd to degrade him into “ Pepin-le-Bref.” Mr. Greenwood 
ldly gives us King Pippin in his proper shape. 

We will now mention one or two points where Mr. Greenwood 
has either fallen into positive errors or has spoken in a way which, 
to say the least, puzzles us. The Byzantine history, like so many 
other writers, he misunderstands and undervalues. “The imbe- 
cile Heraclius” (p. 46) is a strange epithet for the conqueror of 
Persia. “Leo the Arminian”(p.50) is doubtless a misprint; but 
it has so odd a look that we wonder Mr. Greenwood happened 
to pass it in correcting his proof. It is hardly fair to draw a 

icture of Nikephoros Phokas purely from the virulent abuse of 
iudprand. The man who recovered Crete, Tarsus, and Antioch 
to Christendom could not be quite so contemptible as Mr. Green- 
wood seems to think. And even in Western matters we find 
several slips. In p. 522-3 we find several mistakes close together. 
“ Charles (d’Outremer) son of Charles the Simple,” instead of 
Lewis ; though directly after he is “ the unfortunate Louis IV.” 
We do not exactly see why the Count of Paris should bear the 
Danish title of Earl. Otto the Great was not “Emperor” so 
early as 946, nor was Lewis his “son-in-law” (p. 523), but his 
brother-in-law. In p. 234, an elaborate distinction (designed, 
rhaps, for the benefit of King Victor Emmanuel) is drawn 
Gane the title of ‘‘ King of the Lombards” and that of “King 
of Italy.” Pope Sergius and the Romans recognised Lewis (the 
Emperor Lewis II., son of Lothar) as King of the Lombards, but 
not as King of Italy. We suppose Mr. Greenwood has some 
suthelie the this ; but we can find none in the only reference 
he gives us—the Life of Sergius by Anastasius (Mur. Rer. It. 
Scriptt. iii. 228). There the Pope gives the ‘‘ excellentissimus 
Rex Hludovicus” the royal unction as King of the Lombards— 
**Regem Longobardis perfecit ;” but we find nothing about any 
other title being claimed or refused. Again, in p. 338, Mr. 
Greenwood tells us that, in 876 or 877 the Emperor Charles the 
Bald appointed Count Boso of Provence as his Viceroy in Italy. 
His reference is to the Annals of Regino. But Regino makes 
Charles make Boso not Viceroy, but King. No particular name 
of his kingdom is added; but we take it to have been Provence, 
because, in 879, we read :— 

Boso (de quo paulo superius mentionem fecimus) audité morte Ludovici 
[Balbi se.] & Provincia egreditur, totamque Burgundiam occupare nititur. 
Then follows the account of his coronation at Lyons as King of 
Burgundy. 

However, any small slips of this kind are amply redeemed by 
such a passage as the following :— 

Germany had, from the foundation of the empire, been regarded as the 
fatherland of the noble race of the Franks. That extensive region was known 
by the eral name of Francia Orientalis, or Eastern France, and in the 
national contemplation was always regarded as the proper cradle of the race 
and nation. The kings of that vast region re; themselves as the repre- 
sentatives of the Frankish monarchy; nor did the extinction of the Caro- 
lingian age bay any change in this lofty opinion of their own heritable 
prerogative. e descendants of Conrad of Franconia, it is true, had not a 
drop of Carolingian blood in their veins; yet he and his successors still 
believed themselves entitled to all the rights of the legitimate heirs and suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne. 

Mr. Greenwood has learned by this time that he is 
writing only for a small and special class. By that class he 
ought to be valued; but we regret that so thoroughly learned and 
sensible a book should be so very unattractive in form, as Dean 
Milman has shown that there is nothing in the subject itself to 
prevent its assuming an interest altogether fascinating. 


STORIED TRADITIONS OF SCOTTISH LIFE.* 


eS may be its other titles to fame, Scotland is 
pre-eminently the land of good stories. Pleasant Scotch- 
men are the best — in the world. Their anecdotes are 
good, and their way of telling them is better. Being perfectly 
confident that their story must be successful, they are able to 
amuse because they seem to be able, and small jokes are lighted 
up with a handsome glow by the inborn drollery of the story- 
teller. A real Scotch story told by an Englishman is an utter 
failure—there is simply no point whatever in it. It is no more 
like the original than the Delphin ye gee is like Virgil. Let 
an Englishman, for example, try to tell such a story as that of 
the Scotch judge who crossed a river and lost his wig. His 
servant found a wig pe | a bough in the stream, and brought 
it to his master, who doubted whether it was the right one. To 
which the servant replied, “ There is nae wale of wigs in the 
Tweed.” This story, put nakedly on paper or told by an English- 
man, is as stupid an anecdote as was ever told; but if told by a 
grave Scotchman, with an eye twinkling with fun in the midst 
of a solemn face, and as certain his story is pointed as that he is 
mortal, it will serve as a perfect test to bring out all the 
sense of fun that lies in hisauditors. But besides stories which 
are flavoured with a peculiar dry humour, and require a Scotch 
narrator, there are thousands of stories which depend for their 
effect only on the incidents they contain, and which have 
been treasured up in Scotland with the tenacity belonging to a 
small society phe member of which takes the deepest interest 
in all the rest. There is nothing very wonderful in these stories 
taken separately ; but there is just enough to make them worth 
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telling, and to make them effective when well told. Mr. Leighton, 
in the little volume which he calls Storied Traditions of Scottish 
Life, has collected nine or ten of them, and has told them very 
clearly and effectively. The point which they almost all have in 
common is that there is some little mystery in the circumstances 
as at first presented, and this mystery is cleared up by very 
obvious causes. The stories are thus made to hang together, 
and as Mr. Leighton has had the good sense always to stop 
when he has come to the end of what he had to say, the volume 
makes an excellent whole. 


Three of the stories turn upon facts at first taken to be super- 
natural, and then omuaediadl | by the supernatural agents being 
discovered to be perfectly natural rogues. The first is called the 
“Ten of Diamonds.” A gambler has cheated a companion by con- 
cealing the ten of diamonds about his person. Afterwards he is 
filled with remorse, and he is haunted by the vision of the card 
that was the instrument of his crime. His little daughter has 
her fortune told by a gipsy. The woman produces a ten of 
diamonds in order to decipher the child’s future. He walks in 
a wood at night, and there is an enormous and fiery ten of 
diamonds staring at him through the darkness. His wife has a 
little boy born, and the ten of diamonds is found printed on the 
baby’s back. At last the mystery is cleared up. A gambling 
companion was aware of the haunted man’s crime, and of his 
remorse, and as he had seen the card that was the instrument of 
fraud, he thought that it might be used to harass the re- 
ntant sinner into giving a sum as conscience-money to the 
widow of the man he had defrauded, which sum the schemer had 
made arrangements to intercept. The gipsy was of course his 
accomplice, the apparition in the wood was produced by a 
magic-lantern, and the doctor who attended on the lady had 
stamped the baby’s back with a piece of painted rag. ‘Sergeant 
Davie’s Ghost” is even more decidedly of a seemingly supernatural 
character. It is the most elaborate story in the volume, and is 
one of the best; but perhaps it would be more effective to 
Scotchmen than to Englishmen. There are little obscurities in 
it to a Southerner. The principal character in it, for example, 
Sandy Macpherson, is suddenly cailed MacGillas, and we are sup- 
posed to understand at once, and without further explanation, that 
they are thesame person. Of course this, to a Scotchman, would 
robably be obvious, but to an Englishman it is rather puzzling. 
he ghost is thé ghost of an English sergeant, and appears to 
two Highlanders to say that he has been murdered by two men, 
one of whom is named Duncan Clerk. The Highlanders firmly 
believe in their ghost, and raise the country with their talk. As 
there are some corroborating circumstances to inculpate 
Duncan Clerk, he and his alleged accomplice are tried, but 
are acquitted. Duncan Clerk leaves the country and is 
drowned. The villain of the story, Allan Macnab, then 
goes to Clerk’s widow, an old flame of his own, and offers 
to gratily her vengeance against Sandy Macpherson, (i.e., Mac 
Gillas) by indicting him for perjury. She catches at the offer, 
but declares that she cannot reward Macnab in the way he 
wishes. The supernatural screw has therefore to be applied to 
her too. As she walks by moonlight alone, the ghost of 
Duncan Clerk appears to her, and generously bids her accept 
Macnab as the ay successor to himself. She is, however, a 
sharp woman, and her suspicions having been previously excited, 
she seizes on the ghost, and detects in it her villanous lover, 
who, having personated Sergeant Davie’s ghost with such success, 
hoped to have equal luck in the character of a man whom his 
first appearance as a ghost was designed to get hanged. The 
third of these seemingly supernatural stories is of less interest. 
It turns on the appearance of a ghost, night after night, to the 
sentry of a regiment. The lieutenant is zealous in trying to 
discover the mystery, and sets man after man to watch. All 
concur in saying that the ghost has org and at last one of 
them plunges his bayonet into the ghost, who flits gently by 
without minding it. The doctor, however, next morning, bein 
called in for some other purpose, finds that the lieutenant’s bac 
is scored as by the passing over it of a sharp instrument, and it 
turns out that the ghost is the lieutenant himself, who has been 
walking in his sleep. 

There are two other stories in which there is a mystery, but 
not a supernatural one. The first is called “A Knife Thrust in 
the Dark.” A wild lad being threatened by his father with 
punishment runs away from home, and only a to 
spend seeks a night’s shelter in a low lodging-house. He is tor- 
mented by sounds of scuffling and fighting in the floor above 
him, and at last, in his anger at being kept awake, he takes the 
opportunity of a heavy body being thrown on the floor exactly 
above his head, and drives his long knife through a chink into 
the disturber of his rest. A stream of blood gushes down through 
the chink upon his shirt. He is terrified with the thought of the 
deed he has done, and lets himself down out of the window and 
hurries wildly through the streets until he reaches Leith, and, 
seeing the sea before him, determines to cleanse himself from the 
blood that is sticking to him. He has just thrown off the 
shirt when he hears footsteps, and thinking he is pursued, 
makes off as fast as he can. In the morning he goes to 
the house of an uncle, and is admitted. Soon he hears 
a cry in the street, telling how a foul murder has been 
discovered. By and bye, the tell-tale shirt is found on the shore, 
and as it is marked with his name he is instantly suspected. He 
is, however, kept in hiding by his relations, who firmly believe 


in his guilt, as also does he himself. At length the authorities 
get aclue to the real author of the murder that has been com- 
mitted, and it comes out that the people ia the floor above the 
runaway were sheepstealers, and that the body into which the 
lad had plunged his knife was that of a sheep. “The Lon 
Slippers” is a story of a wonderful pair of slippers, red turne 
up with blue, and a yellow bow in front, that were ordered by a 
stranger one night of an Edinburgh cobbler, and were to be of 
the extraordinary length of eighteen inches. Some students got 
to hear of this, and their curiosity was excited. They watched 
to find who would call for the slippers, and were rewarded 
by seeing a carriage drive to the shoemaker’s, in which, by 
listening at the door, they found a woman was concealed, and 
stray sentences they overheard intimated that the woman was 
complaining of being always shut up in a confinement that was 
disagreeable to her. When the carriage stopped, the students, who 
had followed it, were accosted by a strange man ina velvet coat, 
who was at first very discouraging in his replies. But at length, 
on receiving a consideration, he told them it was quite true that 
the lady was habitually shut up, and that she wore slippers a foot 
and a half in length. He refused to say more then, but arranged 
that they should meet him the next day ata certain place in the 
busiest part of Edinburgh. On their arrival they saw that the 
spot was unusually crowded. A great caravan had arrived; and 
in the showman of the caravan they discovered their velvet-coated 
friend, and in the Royal Westmoreland Giantess their mysterious 
beauty with ‘the long slippers.” 


Some of the stories relate incidents of a curious kind that have 
formed the subject of inquiry in criminal courts of justice. The 
first story in the book is called the White Scalp. A blacksmith 
had an intrigue with a woman somewhat advanced in life. They 
met one moonlight night in the blacksmith’s shop. All else was 
in shade, but the light streamed fully down on the white and 
polished surface of the blacksmith’s baldhead. Suddenly a heavy 
instrument came out of the darkness and fell on the “ white 
scalp.” The blacksmith fell dead on the spot. No one was 
seen to do the deed, nor were there any traces of the murderer, 
excepting that a hundred yards from the shop a man’s hat was 
picked up. As there was no one else to suspect, suspicion fell 
on the blacksmith’s wife, as she had the provocation of her 
husband’s infidelity to suggest a motive for the crime. She was 
tried and acquitted. Years after, cn his death-bed, the son of 
the blacksmith’s paramour confessed that he had committed the 
murder inorder to stop an intrigue that was disgraceful to her. 
The only point in the story consists in the melodramatic and ac- 
cidental circumstance of the manner of the murder, and of the 
blow being directed by the light falling on the murdered man’s 
head. The interest is better sustained in “‘ The Chance Ques- 
tion.” A detective employed to trace the authors of a robbe 
of plate and jewellery was thoroughly baffled. After along seare 
of several days, he was quite worn out, and was going home to bed 
when he met a girl, a perfect stranger to him, and, without having 
any clue or any purpose in asking, inquired of her whether she 
happened to know any one in the neighbourhood who mended 
rings. She said there was a Jew named Abram who mended 
rings; and as they passed Abram’s shop, pointed him out as he 
was sitting at work. The officer asked Abram whether he could 
mend a ring, and produced one that was companion ring to one 
of the rings stolen. The Jew shuffled in his answer; and the 
officer, beginning to examine the shop, saw some coarse en- 
gravings pasted on the wall. One of these represented the hiding 
of the cup in Benjamin’s sack, and the thought entered the 
officer's head what a curious coincidence it would be if this repre- 
sentation of concealed treasure was itself a blind to conceal real 
treasure. Of course this turns out to be the case; and the means 
by which the officer works to get the gang into his clutches are 
set out with great ‘minuteness and skill. For a criminal story, 
it is excellent. But the most curious story of criminal life in the 
collection is one called “‘ The Woman with the White Mice.” This 
is curious because Mr. Leighton a to be giving a narrative 
of facts which have happened within the memory of many of his 
readers ; and yet, if he is speaking of real persons and real facts, 
he is accusing persons, whose names must be well known in Seot- 
land, of a complicated fraud in order to conceal a murder. The wife 
of a respectable farmer was taken into custody for the murder of a 
girl of low condition, who had had a love-affair with the farmer's 
son. The farmer came to consult a well-known writer, who saw 
at once that the farmer’s wife was guilty, and that she would be 
hanged if something were not contrived to defeat justice. It 
appeared that a tramp, carrying white mice, had been seen at the 
farmer’s shortly before the murder. The writer tracked her 
out, and bargained with her that, for a hundred pounds, she 
should come into Court and accuse herself of the murder. This 
she did, and the farmer's wife was acquitted. The woman with 
the white mice was conveyed, immediately after giving her evi- 
dence, to a carriage that was waiting outside for her, and esca 
in safety out of the country. Mr. Leighton tells us that the de- 
fence of the real murderess, in a speech of six hours, was one of 
Lord Jeffrey's greatest efforts, and that he suffered greatly from 
the consequences of the physical exertion it cost him. Every- 
thing is told as if it were notoriously the record of a real case. 
But if so, we can hardly understand how Mr. Leighton can have 
ventured to )..int such grave charges against persons, who, if not 
living, must, in all probability, have left living representatives. 
However, that is his affair and not ours. For the sake of the book, 
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we hope that this s 
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is true, because the interest of these tra- 
ditions of Scottish life would be reatly diminished unless we 
considered ourselves justified in believing that the main facts 


narrated had really happened. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1789.* 


O apology was needed for the attempt to supply a popular 
N history of the French Revolution. . The su dh has ood 
treated, indeed, more or less fully, by an immense variety of writers, 
and discussed from every political point of view; yet its interest 
and significance are very far from being exhausted. Personal 
memoirs and contemporaneous papers are still accumulating, 
fresh light has been thrown on its antecedents by the study of 
the previous period, and every year adds to the marvellous train 
of its effects. A graphic and accurate account, within the limits 
of a single volume, was still a desideratum, whether the facts 
were to be “ viewed in the light of Republican Institutions” or 
in any other light. Yet such a title savours of a challenge, and 
the antagonism of a monarchical reader might fairly be roused 
when he is told that he “will not be surprised to find that 
some occurrences which historians caressed in regat courts and 
baronial halls have denounced as insolent and vulgar, are here 
represented as heroic and noble.” Our first objection to such 
language is, that it is wholly “ uncalled-for.” e best-known 
of the French historians of the Revolution are probably Mignet, 
Michelet, and Thiers. The last was the son of a working lock- 
smith, and certainly has never, through all the phases of his un- 
principled career, been accused of truckling to aristocratic pre- 
Judices. The two former belong to the professional class, and 
Incurred respectively the displeasure of the Governments of 
Charles X. and Louis Philippe for the expression of ultra- 
Liberal opinions. The late Professor Smyth, from whose lectures 
Mr. Abbott has borrowed largely, was a singularly honest, 
though cautious, Liberal, quite innocent of living in “ baronial 
halls.” We shall not insult or amuse Mr. Carlyle by defending 
him against such an imputation. Mr. Croker and Sir A. Alison 
must, we suppose, be left to Mr. Abbott’s mercy, though we 
may fairly commend to the imitation of Republican historians 
the minute research of the one, and the ponderous industry of 
the other. We believe, upon the whole, that the story of the 
French Revolution has much oftener been distorted by the arts 
of the modern fatalist school, and the fascinations of an immoral 
estheticism, than by the wildest denunciations of the friends of 
humanity and order. 

But, secondly, we protest on behalf of Mr. Abbott himself 
against the suspicion, suggested by his own words, that he writes 
in the spirit of a partisan. On the contrary, we give him credit 
for having studied impartiality, while he has not stifled his indig- 
nation in the presence of those enormous crimes which some 
have wantonly attributed to an uncontrollable tide of moral neces- 
sity, and which Mr. Carlyle, with his passion for the tragico- 
grotesque, has treated as a kind of frightful melodrama. We 
eharge him, however, with a silly hostility to the institutions of 
this country which was assuredly not shared by the great patriots 
of the National Assembly, most of whom had visited England and 
imbibed their notions of liberty from our literature—which 
Jefferson, if he felt it, was able to suppress, when he recommended 
our Constitution as a model to La Fayette and his friends—and 
which is less a principle than a trick with this author himself, since 
it is contrary to the spirit of his avowed sentiments. What can 
be the object of giving in a note, apropos of nothing, a very incor- 
rect analysis of the English peerage concluding thus :—‘ The 
English say these nobles are exceedingly valuable. They ought 
to be. They cost enough”? Michelet, he tells us, in another 
note, “remarks with much truth,” that “to be rich in order to be 
noble is the absorbing thought of the Englishman.” Burke is, 
of course, the object of his peculiar aversion, and he really 
seems to think that his “ Reflections” share with the “gold 
of: Pitt” the responsibility of causing the later excesses of the 
Revolution. The futile expedition to La Vendée, which Mr. 
Abbott selects as an act about the justice of which Royalists and 
Republicans must for ever differ, appears to us a most ordinary 
exercise of the rights of war, neither more nor less justifiable 
than the two French attempts on Ireland, or their age of 
rousing Hungary in their late contest with Austria. Nor were 
the “‘ liberty-loving Englishmen,” whose insults against the King 
and Pitt Mr. Abbott treats as a national protest, more than a 
small faction. The perpetual antithesis of the “Government” 
and the “ people” of England is peculiarly inapplicable to this 
period, inasmuch as it thrusts into the shade the national anti- 

athy to France and French institutions, which was too strong 
or the originally pacific intentions of Pitt, and the resistance to 
which cost Fox more than half his Parliamentary following. 

Availing himself of M. de Toequeville’s guidance, Mr. Abbott 
presents us with a graphic picture of the misery of the lower 
classes under the old régime. He carries back his retrospect to 
the early days of the French monarchy, and traces the growth 
of corruption and mal-administration to that portentous crisis of 
affairs which gave rise to Lord Chesterfield’s memorable predic- 
tion, when “ for half a century France was governed by prosti- 
tutes.” Often as the revolting degradation of France during 


* The French Revolution 78 viewed in the light \ 
By 0. Abbott. ‘Mew York: Harter sad Beothers 
9. 


her so-called golden age has been depicted, we think Mr. Abbott 
has done wisely in prefixing to the history of the Revolution the 
history of the Bastille and the Pare aux Cerfs—of profligacy the 
most shameless, hand-in-hand with intolerance the most pitiless— 
of taxation borne exclusively by the poor—of all, in short, that 
made the horrors of Terrorism not indeed “inevitable,” but a 
stroke of that infernal justice which the Greeks embodied in 
their conception of the Furies. 

Of the many causes that contributed to the atrocity of the 
Revolution in its final stage, Mr. Abbott seems to recognise 
but three; for the example of America, and the accident of a 
scanty harvest, can hardly be considered as more than predis- 
posing circumstances, These three are—the enormities of the 
monarchy under the four preceding reigns, the weakness and 
infatuation of the King and the Court party, and the disturbance 
acne po by foreign interference. Describing the outrages 

eaped upon the Royal Family in the Temple, he says :— 

The recital of such conduct makes the blood boil in one’s veins, and leads 
one almost to detest the very name of liberty. But then we must not forget 
that it was despotism which formed these hideous characters; that age at 
age, and century after century, kings and nobles had been trampling upon 
the people, crushing their rights, lacerating their heart-strings, dooming 
fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, by olies upon millions, to beggary, 
degradation, and woe. 

Again, he repeatedly asserts that, had the wing Seve more firm, 
had the Queen been of a less haughty temper, had the courtiers 
been less extravagant in their loyal demonstrations, had corre- 
spondence with foreign Powers been abandoned, the worst might 
have been averted. He even attributes to the Royalists a design 
“ to excite insurrection (by means of their emissaries), to stimu- 
late the mob to all brutality, that the Revolution might have an 
infamous name through Europe, and might be execrated in 
France.” Upon the third point, the most hackneyed of all the 
apologies for Jacobinism, he insists with superfluous earnestness. 

e select one out of several passages :— 

But when all the surrounding despotisms combined and put their armies 
in motion to invade France, determined that the French people should not 
be free, and when the aristoc of France combined with these foreign 
invaders to enslave anew those millions who had just broken their chains, a 
spirit of desperation was roused which led to all the woes which ensued. We 
cannot tell what would have been the result had there not been the combina- 
tion of these foreign kings, but we do know that the results which did ensue 
were the direct and legitimate consequence of that combination. 

To criticise fully the value of statements such as these would 
not only be to write afresh the whole history of the Revolution, 
but to waste time in establishing much that is now generally 
recognised. Mr. Abbott really does not seem aware of the 
existing state of European opinion on this subject. No reasonable 
man would now describe, with Burke, the régime of Louis XV., 
of Madame de Pompadour and Madame Dubarry, as “a 
despotism rather in appearance than in reality.” No one, with 
heart enough to admire Hampden and Washington, would vilify 
La Fayette as a “horrid ruffian,” or attribute the virtues of 
chivalry to the effete and corrupt French aristocracy. Few, 
except the recent biographer of Mr. Rose, justify our having en- 
tered, even under gross provocation, into that war which certain! 
became a war against French politics, as well as against French 
aggression. But, on the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the old régime had been absolutely swept away before the crimes 
now excused by the necessity of subverting it were committed. 
Several nobles were among the earliest supporters of the Revo- 
lution. It was not till after the memorable night of August 4th, 
when feudal rights were destroyed with a stroke of the pen, that 
the chateaux were fired. It was not till after the King had vir- 
tually surrendered his sovereignty that the idea of treating him 
as a tyrant was conceived. If revenge was the grand motive of 
revolutionary violence, how is it that it did not reach its height 
till it had destroyed all its legitimate enemies, and had none but 
friends to devour? If the fear of foreign invasion inspired the 
September massacre, why were the inmates of the prisons, no 
longer capable of co-operating with the allied Powers, the only 
victims? The notorious fact, however, is—and these pages amply 
confirm it—that the character of the Revolution was determined 
at a very early stage. That character was impressed upon it by 
mob-violence, excited by famine. In the insane persecution of 
the corn-dealers, in the tumultuous meetings in the Palais Royal, 
in the insolent dictation of the populace to the National Assem bly, 
in the fact that the murder of Francois was “ the only murder 

rpetrated by a Parisian mob during the Revolution which the 


despair early felt and expressed by such men as La Fayette, Bailly, 
and Mirabeau, and in the unscrupulous propagandism of insurrec- 
tionary doctrines ——— nations, we must seek the true 
and acequate origin of the evils which subsequently befel France. 
When we find the name of Pitt on the dying lips of Mirabeau, 
of Desmoulins, of Marat, and of Robespierre, we smile at the 
vagueness of those terrors which have been made the excuse for 
every crime, but which shrouded themselves in the mystery of a 
common bugbear. 

Adopting the most favourable hypothesis, it must ever remain 
a disgrace to the French nation that they were so long cowed by 
a knot of agitators, numerically small, wholly deficient in real 
political courage, altogether second-rate in intellectual powers and 
cultivation, feminine in their vanity, in their sentimental extra- 
vagance, and in their cruelties, and formidable only -in their 


ruthless fanaticism. It is equally n to the argument of 
the anti-Revolutionists of 1789-98 and to the modern apologists 


aw was sufficiently powerful to punish,” in the disgust and. 
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of the Revolution, to represent the faction of Robespierre and the 
Jacobins as an insignificant minority—the only alternative being 
that of Croker, who charges the whole French people with par- 
ticipation, through public opinion, with their blackest enormities. 
There is but too much evidence on bothsides. On the one hand, 
there are the reactionary movements in the provinces, only 
quelled by military force—the anti-Jacobin sentiments of the 
army itself when removed from the maddening intoxication of 
Paris—the body-guard which was necessary to the personal safety 
of Rekemmiese-tie easy victory of the Thermidorians, headed by 
a few resolute men—and the success of Napoleon’s celebrated 
“whiff of grape-shot.”. When we read of men hardened in 
murder and women who had danced round the guillotine, soundly 
belaboured by the truncheons of the “gilded youth,” we are 
reminded of the bullies of a past generation, valiant enough against 
decrepit “ Charlies,” but scarcely venturing an encounter with 
stout young policemen. And yet, on the other hand, there is a 
solemnity and deliberation in the revolutionary measures—a 
perfect self-consciousness in all the actors—a steady progress in 
atrocity till the very apostles of massacre and spoliation were 
stigmatized as “‘ moderates” by their successors—an abstinence, 
in the impeachment of Robespierre himself, from all reference 
to humanity or individual interests—which point to another solu- 
tion, and that the least favourable of any to the French character. 
Mr. Abbott tells us that Robespierre, who could will that 
the French should “ recognise the existence of a Supreme 
Being,” “did not dare to bring an act of accusation against the 
wretch (Carrier), lest he should peril his own head by being 
charged with sympathy with the Royalists.” Nothing can 
better illustrate that strange og tog for freedom, that poverty 
in all the political virtues, which has characterized the French at 
all periods of their history, than the natural and regular way in 
which they accommodated themselves to the Terrorist system. 
The Coreyrean Revolution may supply a faint parallel, but 
we doubt whether heathen Rome or any other nation of Chris- 
tian Europe ever sunk for months and years together to that 
point of demoralization which alone could make such things 
possible. Well may Mr. Abbott say, that “ there was a cowardly 
spirit impelling these massacres. He alone was safe from suspi- 
cion who was merciless in denunciation of the suspected. It is, 
however, remarkable that nearly all the actors in these scenes 
of blood, even in the hour of death, protested their conscien- 
tiousness and their integrity.” Perhaps the best palliation to 
be found for such men (and it is one of sad significance), is in 
the quasi-religious enthusiasm that pervaded the whole move- 
ment—a feature first clearly discerned by De Tocqueville, though 
it was indicated at the time in the sagacious remark of Fro- 
mont :—“ Religious zeal alone can stifle the Republican mania.” 

Mr. Abbott has endorsed an old paradox of Carlyle, when he 
urges that ‘deplorable as was the condition of France during 
the Reign of Terror, even that reign was far more endurable by 
the masses of the people than the domination of the old feudal 
despotism.” We are not concerned to prove that it was not, 
though we utterly disbelieve the fact. But, granting it, who 
will maintain that the permanent injury inflicted on a people by 
Terrorism, and the shock to their moral feelings, is not infinitely 
more deadly than that inflicted by passive oppression? On the 
same principle, it may be argued that religion suffers more from 
indifference than from persecution. But let Terrorism or religious 
persecution become general in any country, and it will soon be 
deserted by all its best citizens. 

We have dwelt at disproportionate length on these disputed 

oints, both because Mr. Abbott invites an examination of them 
by his title-page and preface, and because he scarcely professes 
to throw any new light on the facts of the Revolution. It is 
due to him, however, to say that he has on the whole shown 
judgment in the selection, and skill in the description of its 
great incidents—that he has introduced valuable quotations from 
original sources, such as the Conversations of Napoleon at 
St. Helena—and that he sustains the interest of his narrative 
throughout. We could have desired the same distinctness in 
the account of the pres campaigns of the Republican 
generals which we find in that of domestic events. Nothing 
can be better sketched than some of those Revolutionary scenes, 
most of which, in Mr. Abbott’s langnage, “seem to have been 
arranged on the sublimest scale.” We recommend especially the 
flight of the Royal Family to Varennes, the picture of the 
Queen’s heroism in the attack on the Tuileries and at her 
execution, and the terrible night of Robespierre’s fall. Mr. 
Abbott is not a profound or very critical author; but he writes 
like a man who sincerely believes in the Divine government of 
the world and the responsibility of human actions, and this is 
no unwise or unseasonable attitude for an historian of the French 
Revolution. 


SECRETAN’S LIFE OF ROBERT NELSON.* 


“ b eo pious” Robert Nelson, as he was called by his con- 
temporaries, was the ideal or typical layman of the Church 
of England of the close of the seventeenth century and the 
beginning of the following one, and his name has lived in the 
affectionate memory of his co-religionists ever since. It is 
* Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Pious Robert Nelson. By the 
Rev. C. F. Secretan, M.A., Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Westminster. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1860, 


curious that his life has never been made the subject of a formal 
biography till now. We know, indeed, that his friend, Dr. 
Francis Lee, a physician, promised a memoir of Robert Nelson 


‘soon after his decease, in 1714; but his own somewhat sudden 


death at Gravelines, in 1719, left the task uncompleted, and his 
collection of letters and papers has disappeared. So that, with 
the exception of a few biographical sbutehne which have appeared 
from time to time, the field was left open for Mr. Secretan’s 
labours and inquiries. The result of these is a volume which, in 
spite of every desire to take an interest in the subject, we find 
somewhat wearisome and heavy. And this is the more 
remarkable, because Robert Nelson’s life, though not an eventful 
one, coincided with a very interesting period of our political 
and religious history; and his character, though perhaps not 
heroic enough nor sufficiently tried by adversity to command 
our reverence, was quite engaging enough to win our sym- 
pathies. The truth is, Mr. Secretan has fallen into two errors 
common to biographers. He dwells too much upon details 
without attempting to blend them into a whole, and he loads 
with too much praise the subject of his memoir. In revenge for 
the tedium of this crude array of facts, and this indiscriminate 
eulogy, the general reader will be likely to undervalue more 
than it deserves the moral of this good man’s life. Old Izaak 
Walton, in his pleasant Lives, has given us a model, not only 
of the style, but of the length, suitable for religious biographies ; 
and we wish that Mr. Secretan had had the good sense to guide 
himself by so excellent a precedent. 

Robert Nelson was born in London, in 1656, of wealthy parents, 
and, being their only child whoreached maturity, he inherited an 
ample fortune. He was educated at St. Paul’s School, where he 
made an acquaintance, which — into a lifelong friendship, 
with Halley, the astronomer. He was entered as a fellow-com- 
moner at Trinity College, Cambridge; but itis doubtful whether 
he ever resided at the Calreniie. However, he was fortunate in 
having the famous Bull, afterwards Bishop of St. David’s, but 
then the curate of a neighbouring parish, for his private tutor in 
the country; and to him he probably owed not only his very 
finished education, but the bias of his theological opinions. He 
began in early life to occupy a high social position, and from the 
first he was a leader in what would now be called the “ religious 
world.” Thus, in one of his letters, dated 1679, we find him 
telling Dr. Mapletoft of the beating which Dryden, “ your friend 
and schoolfellow,” had just received for the supposed authorship of 
the famous lampoon against the Duchess of Tecttneeth and in 
the following year Nelson writes to Tillotson, then Dean of Can- 
terbury, to inquire about some iconoclastic doings in the Cathedral 
there, which were attributed to the zeal of his latitudinarian friend. 
Resisting, on conscientious grounds, a tempting offer of a place 
in the profligate Court of Charles II., Nelson, accompanied by 
Halley, coal the grand tour of Europe. “His own stay at 
home,” says Mr. Secretan—but, from the context, he must mean 
to say ‘‘at Rome”—“‘is remarkable as procuring him the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Theophila Lucy, (widow of Sir Kingsmill Lucy, 
and daughter of George Earl of Berkeley) who is said to have 
become so violently enamoured of his person that she could not 
forbear expressing her affection for him, and who, in the following 
year, became his wife.” This lady, under the influence of Bossuet 
and Cardinal Howard, subsequently became a Roman Catholic, 
and her son by the former marriage, Sir Berkeley Lucy, was a 
professed sceptic. It is a proof of Nelson’s amiability of dispo- 
sition and liberality of views that he did not resent these con- 
versions, although, in his special connexion with the Anglican 
orthodoxy of that day, they must have been sufficiently annoying 
to him. His marriage was delayed till the conclusion of the 
famous trial of Lord Grey of Warke, who, being already married 
to one sister of Lady Theophila’s, eloped with a younger one. 
Nelson had no children, and his union with his wife lasted 
three-and-twenty years. The lady was older than her husband 
—only two years, however, says Mr. Secretan—and her temper 
must have been doubtful, if we may judge from this awkward 
compliment of a rhyming eulogist :— 

In Lucy’s beauty Virtue did appear. 
Awfully kind, and lovingly severe. 

It is well known that a considerable movement towards Ro- 
manism set in under the restored Stuarts. There is a most 
curious work by Peck, lately republished by the Cheetham So- 
ciety, which gives the titles of the innumerable controversial 
books and pamphlets published on both sides; and Lord Macau- 
lay has familiarized us with the general course and issue of the 
struggle. A stream of distinguished converts followed the 
example of Anne Hyde, the Duchess of York. Mr. Secretan 
thus describes this fashionable secession 

James Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, with his countess and his two 
deserted the faith of which the founder of the family, Elizabeth’s 
statesman, had been so sturdy asupporter. Sir Ellis Leighton, the brother of 
the archbishop, joined the religion of the dominant powers. Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor lost his me ire Elizabeth Ebury, who brought the Westminster 
estates into his family—to the Church that was in fashion at Court. And 
Samuel Pepys durst not press his wife to go to church, for fear she should 
“declare herself a Catholique,” and deny him. Peter Manby, the Dean of 
Londonderry, Slater, the minister of Putney, Charnock aud Massey, and 
Obadiah Walker, the master of University, headed the renegade churchmen, 
while Dryden and Wycherly brought the homage or the support to their 
newly-adopted faith which literary ability could offer. . 


Lady Theophila Nelson not only joined’ this secession, but 
justified the step in a clever pamphlet, which extorted an 
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answer from Sherlock. It was in vain that her husband and 
Tillotson disputed on the other side. Nelson himself made his 
first appearance in print about this time in an anonymous pam- 
phlet on Transubstantiation. We quite agree with Mr. Secretan 
that no severer mental trial could well have befallen him than 
this religious alienation from his wife, and also that his deliberate 
adhesion to Anglican doctrine becomes more important when it 
is recollected how deeply the question concerned him personally. 
But this might have been expressed better than in this oddly- 
worded sentence—‘ The Christian biographer will accept her 
conversion as part of God’s providence for Gieciplining his soul.” 

About this time, his wife falling into bad health, Nelson ac- 
companied her to Italy. At Florence, in 1690, he put himself 
into communication with Lord Melfort, James II.'s Ambassador 
at Rome, and threw himself with much fervour into the intrigues 
of the Jacobite party. We have some curious extracts from 
Melfort’s letters, amy | what absurd canards were current at 
Rome as to the fortune of war in Ireland. Returning to England 
in 1691, Nelson found his friend Tillotson enthroned in Sancroft’s 
chair; and as he himself joined the non-juring minority, an in- 
terruption of their long intimacy was inevitable. The breach 
was not healed till the Archbishop was stricken with death. Then 
Nelson went to Lambeth, watched by his bedside, and held him 
in his arms while he expired. 

It was not till 1709 that, on the death of Bishop Lloyd of 
Norwich, Nelson returned to communion with the majority of 
the Church of England. His biographer might have made more, 
we think, of that curious episode of his life during which he was 
_ leader of the non-juring party. In London, his intimate 
circle comprised Kettlewell and Hickes, Bowdler and Pepys, 
Collier and Spinckes, Lee and Hilkiah Bedford; and at Shottes- 
brooke House, in Berkshire, where Francis Cherry so hospitably 
entertained a knot of the deprived non-juring divines, he used to 
meet Ken and Dodwell, Leslie and Brokesby. It is said to have 
been Kettlewell who first suggested to Nelson the idea of writing 
the Companion to the Fasts and Festivals—the work by which he 
is best known, and which is still a household book of instruction 
and devotion in the Church of England. Nelson's friendship 
with Hickes was not interrupted by the consecration of the latter 
to the suffragansee of Thetford in 1693, nor by his own con- 
formity in 1709. We must make room here for an anecdote 
about the non-juring lord of Shottesbrooke, whose personal 
popularity in his neighbourhood was so great, that in spite of his 
unfashionable opinions, he was called “the idol of Berkshire :"— 

His devotion to the Jacobite cause was displayed upon one occasion in a 
somewhat singular manner. Among the accomplishments on which he prided 
himself as a country gentleman was his superior horsemanship, the display of 
which in the hunting-field would sometimes pique the emulation of King 
William. And Mr. Cherry, observing one day that he was closely pressed by 
the King, risked his life for the sake of breaking the usurper’s neck, and 

lunged into a frightfully deep and broad of the Thames, in hope that 
illiam might be induced to follow. To the Princess Anne upon a hunting 
day he would always pay the most particular attention, riding up to her 
lh; but when she assumed her father’s crown, the Queen missed Mr. 
Cherry from her side, and pointed him out in the distance to her attendants: 
“ There goes one of the honestest gentlemen in my dominions.” 

The Shottesbrooke non-jurors conformed at the same time 
with Nelson, on Bishop Lloyd’s death—Ken, the only survivor 
of the deprived bishops, declining to claim their allegiance any 
longer, and setting his face against the further perpetuation of 
the schism by the consecration of new bishops. But they were 
in the habit of expressing their dissent when the royal titles 
were given to the Queen by the “ swearing clergy” in the public 
prayers of the Church. Thus Cherry, it is said, used to rise 

m his knees at the name of the Queen, and stand up facing 
the congregation ; while Dodwell, less ostentatiously, used to 
slide off his hassock. Others, says Mr. Secretan, used merely 
to rustle violently the leaves of their Prayer Books, so as to 
drown the offensive words. Nelson’s political views were not 
altered, though he abandoned his non-conformity; and he 
assisted Hilkiah Bedford in the publication of the treatise on 
Hereditary Right, for which its author was imprisoned. It was 
only by Nelson’s intercession that he was spared an ignominious 
addition to the sentence. This Bedford was afterwards conse- 
crated a bishop, so late as 1720, by Hawes, Spinckes, and Gandy. 

After his return to the Established communion, Nelson de- 
voted himself with heart and soul to works of charity and bene- 
ficence. In particular, he was one of the original founders of 
the two great religious societies—for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and for the Propagation of the Gospel—which have 
survived in ever-increasing efficiency to the present day. He 
left behind him a very curious list of desiderata, which is thus 
abridged by his biographer :— 

To an active part in all these piousundertakings he added a keen and t- 
ful those wants which still remained unprovided, 
and in his list} of charitable works then lacking in our country he included 
theological seminaries for the clergy ; was colleges for the masters and 
mistresses of the newly founded charity-schools; schools for the “ Blackguard 
Boys” of our streets, equivalent to our Ragged Schools of a subsequent period ; 
a for particular diseases; penitentiaries for fallen women; a 

ing hospital for their children; places of religious retirement for the 
| of from popery or the appoint- 
ment of suffragan or the rican tations ; @ corporation 
tha of of Ireland. 

It is not uninteresting to observe that nearly the whole of this 
programme has been now carried into effect; and even the reli- 

ious societies founded in professed imitation of that of St. Vincent 

Paul, and which effected so much good in London a century 


anda half ago, have of late had a partial revival among us. 
These religious societies had, however, from the first a too strong 
political bias, and they were much discouraged by the Hano- 
verian monarchs. They died out just about the time when 
Whitefield and Wesley drained off the religious energy of the age 
into other and hostile channels. The Charity Schools of London, 
with their quaint dresses and their annual gatherings—first held 
at St. Sepelien’s, but now at St. Paul’s—are a legacy to us from 
the same age ; and Robert Nelson took perhaps the most active 
part in establishing them, and organizing their meetings. It is 
in these details, and in his account of Nelson’s devotional publi- 
cations—from which he makes copious extracts—that Mr 
Secretan’s prolixity is most conspicuous. 

Nor do we quite like the apologetic tone of the biographer'’s 
chapter on the family relations of his hero. It is quite clear 
that Nelson was no narrow bigot, but a man of the world, and 
one who, while he held his own opinions, could respect the 
differing views of others. It need surprise no one who properly 
considers Nelson’s character that he lived most affectionately 
with his Romanist wife, and on familiar terms with his Deistical 
step-son and his dissenting relations on his mother’s side. And 
still less is there any reason for the absurd charge which 
has been somewhere made that, because he associated with 
his wife’s noble relations, he was a tuft-hunter. He was a 
man of fortune and education, and of most popular manners ; 
and the society in which he naturally moved embraced almost all 
the eminent men of his day. Among the letters of his which are 
paren we find some to Harley, Anne’s Tory Minister, and to 

atthew Prior the poet, in which the writer, by the way, shows 
an entire absence of poetical discrimination. Still more inte- 
resting are his relations with Wanley and Grabe, Thoresby, the 
famous antiquary, and John Johnson, Vicar of Cranbrook, the 
theologian. It was to Nelson that the famous Bishop of Meaux 
wrote in such high terms of Bull’s great Judiciwm ; and their 
correspondence was kept up till Bossuet’s death. 


Nelson died in January, 17}4, in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age, at the house of a female cousin at Kensington, attended to 
the last by his constant friend, Dr. Francis Lee. He was buried 
in the then new cemetery in Lamb’s Conduit-fields, with a grandi- 
loquent Latin epitaph written by his friend Bishop Smallridge, 
and left the greater portion of his fortune in various charitable 
bequests. Such a man well deserves posthumous fame, and we 
doubt not that Mr. Secretan’s memoir, though by no means 
faultless, will be acceptable in religious circles. We wish he had 
brought out the curious family likeness, so to say, which may be 
observed in the succession of devout laymen who have been nur- 
tured in the Church of England. Other communions may have 
exhibited more striking instances of Christian heroism or 
asceticism ; but nowhere else do we see in such perfection that 
peculiar type of practical piety, unpretending munificence, gentle- 
ness of temper, and benevolence of disposition—rewarded by a 
universal respect and deference from their contemporaries which, 
though fully deserved by their moral qualities, is sometimes 
quite out of proportion to their intellectual claims—which has 
been exemplified in Izaak Walton, Robert Nelson, William 
Wilberforce, William Stevens, and the late Joshua Watson, 
and of which happily we are not without some living repre- 
sentatives. 


SEA WEEDS* 


Fe nearly two thousand years from the time of Aristotle, the 
study of Natural History made no appreciable progress, 
until the great Italian naturalists of the sixteenth century began 
sytematically to observe the forms and structure of plants and 
animals. Since then, the knowledge of the organic world, in its 
myriad shapes of animal and vegetable life, has continually 
vanced in those countries where printing and the means of in- 
tercourse with other observers have enabled each student of 
nature to profit by the labour of those who have preceded him. 
The invention of the microscope threw open to human scrutiny 
vast regions previously inaccessible, and each successive improve- 
ment in the instrument has been followed by a corresponding 
extension of the naturalist’s horizon. It is not only true that we 
have failed to reach the limit of minuteness in the separate 
organs of which plants and animals are made up—we have no 
reason to think that we are yet able to distinguish the creatures 
themselves that: occupy the smallest space on our earth. We 
have learned to count by millions the shells of Foraminifera in a 
piece of chalk no bigger than the end of a man’s finger; but if 
we a microscope one hundred times more powerful 
than any yet constructed, there is little doubt that new animated 
races, whose existence is still unsuspected, would become known 
to us. 

Armed with the weapons of modern science, and urged on b 
the spirit of inquiry, indefatigable observers have been at wor: 
in every accessible part of the world, until few regions remain of 
which the flora and fauna have not been investigated. Of 
flowering plants, upwards of 100,000 separate species are more or 
less perfectly known ; and land animels, shells, and insects, have 
been accumulated in museums in such numbers that laborious 
men find single tribes more than enough to engage their undi- 
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vided study and research. Although every day proves that, 
even in the best known districts, there remains full scope for the 
acute eyes of a careful observer, we may say in a general way 
that the plants and animals of the accessible portions of the earth, 
from the seashore up to the limit of perpetual snow, are now 
tolerably well known to naturalists. How much remains to be 
discovered in the deserts of Central Africa, Asia, and Australia, 
and in regions from which the barbarous character of the popu- 
lation keeps out scientific travellers, it is difficult to estimate. 

Man is, however, a land animal, and the land occupies less 
than a third of the earth’s surface. The remainder belongs 
to the ocean—a world with its own animal and vegetable 
population, more numerous, and scarcely less varied than that 
of the land. A small space is common to the two worlds, 
where the tide in its constant oscillation gives alternate 
access to the two oceans of air and water that enclose our planet. 
The best conception we can form of the organized world be- 
neath the sea, as it would appear to us if we could freely explore 
it, is by considering it as a world turned up-side down, wherein 
depth below the surface of the sea corresponds in most respects 
with height above the same level in our ordinary land-world ; 
and the chief cause is the same in both cases. With partial 
exceptions, such as occur on the land, the temperature of the sea 
falls as we descend below its surface; and even in the hottest 
parts of the earth the bottom of the deep ocean-valleys is as con- 
stantly and uniformly cold as the tops of the highest mountains. 
But in the sea there is a limit that is not found on land. The 
only reason why the deep sea is cold is that cold water, whether 
salt or fresh, is heavier than warm water. The currents that 
constantly flow from the poles towards the tropics, to supply the 
place of the water taken away by evaporation, sink to the bottom, 
and as each supply becomes gradually warmed, the fresh stream 
of cold water pouring in from the same source passes downwards 
and fills the deepest hollows. But water, as is well known, does 
not constantly increase in weight up to the very moment when 
it becomes ice. Not only is ice lighter than water, but, when ap- 
proaching the freezing point, water begins gradually to expand, 
and therefore to weigh less than it did when less cold; and 
accordingly that heaviest state of water in which it sinks to the 
bottom of the sea is some degrees warmer than the freezing 

oint. ‘This is, therefore, the greatest cold that is found at the 
ottom of the ocean, and of itself is not inconsistent with the 
growth of many species of plants and animals. 

There is, however, another cause at work in the depths of the 
sea that limits the spread of organic life as much as the perpetual 
snow of the mountains does in the higher parts of the continents. 
With few exceptions, light is as necessary to all creatures that 
live as heat is. On the mountain tops, though the diffused light 
is less, the direct light of the sun is more intense than in the 
plains; but water absorbs light much faster than the air does, 
and at a depth equal to the height of one of our highest British 
mountains, the bottom of the sea would appear to our senses 
to be involved in nearly complete darkness. There is no doubt 
that this is the chief cause of the rapid diminution in the number 
of plants and animals that live on the sea-bottom when we pass 
from the shore to a depth of a few hundred feet. Fishes fre- 
quently dive to considerable depths, returning again to the 
surface, just as there are birds that soar high and return to their 
homes on the earth ; but the creatures that are fixed to a single 
spot, or are not able to travel far and fast, must find in the spot 
where they grow the conditions that are necessary for their 
health. Hence it is that while on land a low hill shows little 
or no difference of fauna and flora from the surrounding plain, 
a corresponding depression under the sea will pass through a 
number of successive zones, characterized by completely dif- 
ferent species, and even by different tribes, of living creatures. 

Of animals that live chiefly or altogether in the sea we have 
not now to speak. They are almost as varied in structure and in 
the number of their species as the population of the dry land. If 
we may include birds that live on the sea, though their real home 
is the rocky coast, every class and larger tribe of animals is repre- 
sented. This is not the case with the vegetable population, 
which consists almo#t exclusively of the class of plants that are 
known by the name of sea-weeds. The term is very incor- 
rect, as a large number of these plants inhabit fresh-water 
streams and lakes, and even grow on damp walls and rocks. 
Some of them grow and sonnet in the snows of the Polar re- 
gions and of high mountains—others live in sulphurous springs— 
and some, strangest of all, actually vegetate in the boiling springs 
of Iceland. Wherever their home may be, we have no other 
English name than sea-weeds by which to designate these pro- 
ductions of nature; and the Latin term alga, used by botanists, 
expressed in its origin exactly the same idea, the reason in both 
cases being that the most numerous, the most conspicuous and 
best known plants of the class are those that inhabit the coast 
and the shallow parts of the sea. It is true that many plants of 
other tribes prefer to live within reach of the ocean spray, or in 

salt marshes, where their roots plunge into soil moistened by 
the tide. Every one who lives near to the coast knows that 
there are many flowers seen on the rocks and sands that are 
not seen inland. It is a curious fact that several of these are 
found again on the tops of our highest mountains. The scurvy 
grass, the sea pink, and the sea catchfly, are well-known in- 
stances. Botanists who love to dwellon minute differences have 
sought to question the identity of the mountain and sea forms 


of these plants, but they show less of difference than is constantly 
found between specimens of the same plant found in distant 
stations, and the cause is probably to be sought in some arses | 
of natural conditions that has not yet been detected or explain 
Even the delicate tribe of ferns is represented on our coasts 
by one species that haunts the recesses of the rocks upon the 
rugged western coast beaten by the ceascless breakers of the 
Atlantic. Mosses and mushrooms shrink from the sea air, but 
there are lichens that clothe the rocks down to the very margin 
of the tide ; and two or three doubtful species, probably belonging 
to the same class, actually grow below that limit, where they are 
almost constantly wetted by the salt water. 

Of plants having a higher organization than sea-weeds there 
are, however, very few that perform the essential functions of 
nutrition and reproduction when immersed in the sea. The best 
known of these 1s the sea-wrack, whose long ribbon-like leaves 
are sometimes thrown upon the shore in large masses after a 
storm. It is like in structure to the pond-weeds that are seen 
in summer floating on the surface of slow rivers and pools. 
When we have excepted the sea-wrack and a small number 
of allied species, all the remaining vegetation of the sea belongs 
to the single class of sea-weeds. They have been studied with 
great perseverance and success during the last thirty —— by 
Swedish, German, French, and Italian naturalists ; but the single 
labours of Professor Harvey, of Trinity College, Dublin, have 
far exceeded in their practical results those of any other labourer 
in the same field. In aseries of beautiful works he has described 
and illustrated the sea-weeds of our own coasts, those of North 
America, and of a still less explored field—the Southern Ocean, 
from Western Australia to Cape Horn. tn 

If further assistance were wanting to the study of British 
sea-weeds—which may perhaps be doubted—it will be found in 
the work of which the First volume is now before us. It might 
have been thought that the substance of sea-weeds was too soft 
and gelatinous to make it possible to apply to them the new art 
of nature-printing, in which the object is made to impress its 
own form on the plate from which it is printed off. e know 
nothing of the means used to overcome this difficulty, but we 
are bound to say that they have been in nearly every case suc- 
cessful ; and that the result is a very beautifal work that can- 
not fail to extend still farther the taste for this branch of natural 
science. With the exception of some species too minute to be 
reproduced in their natural dimensions, and of a few others 
that assume a calcareous coat that unfits them for the pro- 
cesses of nature-printing, nearly all the British Rhodosperms, or 
Red sea-weeds, are represented in the present volumes in so 
perfect a manner that it is impossible even for a beginner 
not to recognise them; and if we have any complaint to 
make against the work, it is that it but too completely fulfils 
the popular demand in regard to books of natural history 
In spite of weighty remonstrances from the highest authorities, 
the common idea of the scope and objects of natural science re- 
mains pretty nearly the same. To be able to give to —— 
and animal a correct Latin name is to be a master of rex f 
and zoology; and this, accordingly, is the great object whic 
amateur students usually propose to themselves—ignorant or for- 
getful of the fact that the nomenclature is the mere dictionary 
of the science, and that the systematic arrangement of the ob- 
jects which are known does little more than marshal in full 
array the series of creatures whose intimate structure and mode 
of life should be the aim of careful study and observation. 

The authors whose names are on the title-page have postponed 
to the close of their work that which we conceive to be the in- 
dispensable preliminary to the study which it is designed to 
facilitate. It is well that those who live on, or visit, the sea- 
coast should be induced to give some attention to the beautiful 
objects that abound there; and of them all the sea-weeds are the 
most easily collected and preserved. So far as the unassisted 
eye can go, the plates to the present work almost completely 
supply the place of the objects themselves; but more important 
than to know the names which naturalists have chosen to give to 
each of them, it is to know what sea-weeds are, how they grow, 
and how they reproduce themselves; and for information on 
these points + who purchase this volume are desired to wait 
until the work is closed. It is in regard to the processes of re- 

roduction, in particular, that, in the interest of science itself, it 
is important to direct the attention and train the faculties of 
new observers, for it is impossible to doubt that an ample harvest 
awaits the labourers who may be induced to devote themselves 
to patient study in this field. The development of the germs 
that are to continue the life of the plant, either within the cells 
of the parent or in special organs provided for the purpose, has 
been very carefully observed ; but the complete series of changes 
by which, from those germs, a new being similar to the parent 
is reproduced, cannot yet be said to be fully investigated. It is 
not likely that all sea-weeds present an exception to’the law of 


alternate generation, which is the gp rule of development * 


amongst the lower tribes of animals and plants. The perfect 


parent produces a germ from which a new creature is de- 
veloped widely different from the first; but this in its turn, 
by one or more successive acts of vital power, reproduces 
the original ¢ondition of the plant or animal. This has not 
et been fully observed among sea-weeds, but it is most pro- 
bable that something of the kind takes place, and equally 
likely that further study and observation show that there 
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have been grouped together under this name organized beings pro- 
foundly different in structure and in the law of their develop- 
ment, which should form more than a single class in the series 
of organized beings. This may perhaps already be asserted in 
regard to the lowest tribe of sea-weeds, the Palmellee, in which 
the hy cesses of growth and reproduction seem to be confounded 
e simple mode of increase by which these organisms are 
multiplied. Except in the fact that they inhabit the same 
element, it is hard to see how these can he classed along with 
the more highly organized alga, whose reproduction is secured 
by an elaborate combination of special organs—one set of them 
——s germs destined to become new plants, which are 
ertilized by contact with minute semi-animate globules produced 
within a different organ of the parent plant. 
If those who purchase the beautiful plates of this new work 
will not merely content themselves with the ogo gna of 
identifying the specimens the y gather on our rocky coasts, 
but are led to trace the ethane Home rovisions of Nature by which 
the existence of the vegetation of the sea-bottom is sustained and 
renewed, a great increase of rational enjoyment will be brought 
within the reach of many who are at a loss for a resource to pass 
ne mage 4 their time in some of our dull sea-coast neighbour- 
oods ; and out of the number some new observers may possibly 
be drawn out who may help to clear away a part of the obscurity 
that rests on a beautiful branch of natural science. 
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final retirement L-} the stage, will commence on WEDNESDAY, re L 18th, when she | P’ 
er favourite LA TRAVIATA 


TA, and positively 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—GOOD FRIDAY.— The Palace and and 
Park will be opened at Nine A.M. Trains will run as often as requi: 
— and intermediate Stations. 

Malle. PICCOLOMINI and other Artistes will appear in a GRAND VOCAL and 
INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, to commence at Th clock. a on, One Shi Hy 
Children under Twelve, Sixpence; Reserved Seats, Half-a-crown extra. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—PASSION WEEK and EASTER 
K.—Mdlle. PICCOLOMINI Modo sin in é DAILY CONCERT. Admission, as 

usual, One Shilling, enemy t on Saturday Half-a Crown, Transferable Reserved Seats, 

alf-a-Crown each, for either day ; re — tne Series of Twelve Concerts, one Guinea, may 
w the Crystal , Exeter-hall; or by order through the usual Agents. 

The Programme will be varied an day, ana will comprise the most popular Pieces in 

Mdile. PICcOLOMINT’! 8 extensive repertoire. 


ME. ALBERT SMITH’S CHINA will terminate with the 
resentation on April be given, until then, Every (e 
Saturday) ight o’clock; an Afternoons at T 
Stalls, 3s. (whieh can be taken at the ptian ; Area, 2s. ; Gallery. ls. 
Mr. ALBERT SMITH’S SUMMER SEASON will on EASTER MONDAY. 


MARRIAGE WITH A WIFE'S SISTER.—All persons 


desir: of ae PETITIONS AGAIN ST the LEGALIZATION of MARRIAGE 
vit a WIFE'S 
to Mr. W. M. 
ment-street, 8. 


ly at Petitions prepared for Signat 
Marriage La: Defence jociation, Parlin: 


N.B.—The Bill will, it is believed, be introduced immediately after Eas 
industry which those who are seeking to bri a change in the Yao ks ‘alsp 
in procuring Tetons to that effect, rende re ft abso lutely necessary _ those op 
the change should aiso promptly and distinctly ion themselves. 
MUSEUM, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, W. 
On Wednesday, April 4th, at Eight p.m., a LECTURE will be delivered in the Theatre, 
“On Architecture as developed b; the various Races of Man.” By R. H. 8. SMITH, Esq., 
B.A., Assistant Keeper of the Art- um. 
Subscribers and Artist Workmen a obtain Cards of the Attendant in the rane 
Architectural Museum; at the offices of the Builder (York-street, Covent- 
News (Old_Boswell-court, ); or by letter to the 
13,8 “place, W. GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, A.R.A 
JOSEPH CLARKE, F.S.A., Hon. 


Louls BLANC’S LECTURE as in the “ TIMES’ for 


* TUESDAY, APRI Times made a mistake on the 24th and 
stating Thursday instead 


M. LOUIS BLANC, late Member of the Provisional Govern- 


{fran LECTURES, at 
LITERARY ‘iyi UTION, on the “Salons” of Paris. in the Bighteenth Contury 5 
enuings, April 25th, May 2nd, 


ame 
ly application 


Rese itto for the Course, 16s. “and Gal 
Course, Be. Ticket $s may be obtained, and rved Seats secured, ed hy ear 
the Secretary, at the Institution, 17, Edward-street, Portman-square. 


ST. MARTIN’S HALL. Mr. ] HENRY FAWCETT, Fellow 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, has been uested to deliver an ADDRESS on “ The 
Political Economy and Tendency. of Strikes,” on on "THURSDAY evening, April 5th. 

The Chair will be taken at Eight o'clock Sir JAMES KAY SHUTTLEWORTH, Bart. 
who presided at the discussion on Trades Unions, at the meeting of the Social ial Science 
Association, at Bradford, in October last. 

Admission free, » enoent to a limited number of seats, which will be reserved. Tickets to 
be obtained at the Hall. Stalls, 2s. 641. each; Gallery and Platform Tickets, 1s. each. 


MESSEN GER WANTED.— An intelligent, acti active single 
oung man. Apply by letter in own handwriting, wi iculars as to former 
occupation, addressed px B, at the Office of this Journal. 


THE PRESS—WANTED, a thoroughly competent 
REPORTER, able to take part of the sub-editin of a WEEKLY PROV! iNCIAL 
NEWSPAPER.—Apply, by letter only, stating terms and references, to “ X. Y. Z.,” care of 
Messrs. REECE, WILKINS, and BLYTH, 10, St. SSwithin® s-lane, E.C. 


TO CAPITALISTS.—£500.—A clear Income of not less than 
£300 per Annum, may be realized without risk by any Gentleman having from £500 to 
£300 at command, with or without Partnership, in an unusually lucrative undertaking.— 
Address Mr. B. TASSLEY, 26, Wigmore-street, ‘avendish- -square. 


FIN ISHING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES TO BE 

PARTED WITH.—To any Lady or Ladies having some Capital and the qualifications 

requisite for the undert aking, an i portunity is offered of acquiring a pa -established 

Finishing School at the west end of Caen. xcellent furniture planned he house 

partes with valuation. As the is vor phigh none but the 
ost persons need ap; particulars be learnt 

personal application to Mr. "ALERED KEENE, licitor, Lincoln" 's-inn-flelds. 


CLASSES FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
MESSRS. DICKINSON’S LADIES’ DRAWING 


_ CLASSES will RE-COMMENCE NEXT MONTH. Inquire at the 
114, New Bond-street. 


GERMAN and FRENCH by a GENTLEMAN of the 

UNIVERSITIES of GOETTINGEN and BERLIN > late Professor of a Hanoverian 

College, and Tutor in Paris, French one 
ammatically, he teaches Junior Classics and Mathemaiies, Histo istor, 
ourteen years’ experience and _ unexceptionable refere: 

OBERDIEK, care of Mr. KERING, Foreign kseller, 187, rete 


EDUCATION AL ADVANTAGES.—A Clergyman of high 
standing and considerable success, who receives a limited number of PU of high will 
have one Vacancy after Easter, and another after Midsummer. The Pupils have the ser- 
vices of five went Masters, individual at with un- 
reatmen tory particulars on addressing 
L. 0. P., 2, Agar-street, Strand, London: W: Cc. 


EPUCATION FOR LITTLE GIRLS. —A Lady residing i 


leasant count hones | by 
about nine miles from youre 
to be educated herself and her daughter The ey od of her pupils will not exceed 


the Clergyman 
obtained on application to A D., Onwhyn's Newspaper Office, 


side German thorough iy, @ 


he Parish and - -X, may be ob 
1, Catherine-street, Stran 


FOREST HILL SCHOOL, near Sydenham, S.E.—Pupils 


can now be admitted for the ensuing ‘ or Term. Prospectus, &c., on 
tion to the Principal, as above; or to Mr. T. PALMER, 85, Gracechureh-street, Gity B.C. 


JOHN’S COLLEGE. CHARLTON, near Woolwich.— 
in this College at EASTER NEXT for Universitios, the indian 
Civil Servi ice, Indian Civil Engineers, Army Colleges, Navy, &c. 

HONOURS GAINED BY THE PRINCIPAL'S PUPILS. 


hibition, St. Mary’s Hall—H. J. Esq. 
hip, Lincoln College TREVOR, E 


hip, 8 

ip, Nall Ro! 
Prize—R. Esq,, Lieut. R.B. 
For terms, &c., address the Rev. the Principal at the College. 


A RMY, INDIA CIVIL SERVICE, &., EXAMINA- 
TIONS. —A Military Tutor, who has several Can didates for the above reading with 
him for the next Examination, will be happy to meet with others, ba ke resident. 
His Establishment can be highly ya for its by persons 
of very high standing, whose Sons have passed distin: nguished Examinations. ‘one of them 
obtained nearly the ighest number of marks dia Civil Service Examination last 
— in every branch of cation are in ol nae and the House 


a neral afford_every ‘facili without ha’ 


SCIENCE TEACHING.— Manufacturers, Publishers, &c., 

to fo, gupaly S¢ Schools and Classes for ence established under the Science 
Minute ni the Lord ¢ Committee of Council on ucation, of the 2nd June, 1850, with 
Scientifie Apparatus, Instruments, Exam and Books, bearing on—1, Geometrical, 


ito and 
i ; 6, Nav and Nautical { 
op the conat snd of | 


By order of the Committee of Couneil on Education, 


r 
Is 
Sy 
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QRPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK HILL, 


pstead, for Children_of both Sexes, s a Denominations, and from all 

peste of the ’Patron—Her Majesty the QUEE 

Fifty Orphans are annually admitted into the Sc 57 are now under the care of the 

Charity. 400 can be accommodated when the present atid is rennet. 1915 altogether 
have received ; of those, 650 since its removal to Haverstock-hili in 1847. 

Contributions for the extension of the Charity, and in aid of the aan expenses, are 

and very earnestly solicited. An nual a Subscri Mon, f £1 1s.; Life 

Governor, £10 10s. and upwards. For a Subscriber, 10s. 6d. ann ‘or Life, £55s. All 

the Books and Accounts are open to the inspection of Governors, who, ie the Sub- 


scribers, elect the Children. 
Office, 82, Ludgate-hill, E.C. JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION FO FOR. PROMOTION OF 
FOUNDED IN 1833.— INCORPORATED BY soseey CHARTER 1847. 


PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR 1860. 
por be ve a of obtaining a Valuable Work of Art, at the 
n July, 
Each ubseriber wil will a beautifully Iustrated Edition of the Border 


: “THE DOWIE DENS OF YARROW.” 
Embellished by E: vings, after Six Oil Paintings executed expressly for the 
As soctation, by J. NOEL PATON, R.S.A. 
ird.—Each Subscriber who, between the years 1850 and 1863 eGnsive, bee peid up up, i 
one or more nts, the amount of Five Subscriptions of One Guinea Lea » will lve. 
Engraving, Bagravings or Illustrated Works which will’ be annually 
an Impression of a beau iful P Plate, , engraved by Lume Stocks, A.R.A.,, in 
the’ highest r4 of Line, the same size as t 
“SCENE FROM ~~ GENTLE SHEPHERD,” t by SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 
Intending Subscribers are requested to furnish their Names and 
Honorary Secretaries in their localities Subscriptions m 
and through whom Members ‘ive the Prints, &c., free of charge); or to the Jt! 
in Edinburgh, with as little delay * as possible. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED IN LONDON BY 
William Tweedie, Publisher, 387, Strand. | F. sc Curtis, 3, Crescent, New Bridge-street, 


n, 99, Long-acre. kfriars. 
G. Drake, yor Wright, 7, 
Mt ‘Ritchie, 26, Poultry J. W. Terry, Unity k, 10, Cannon-street, 


George Ramage, 19, New Kent- 
Frederick Rye, 24, Leighton-grove, Tufnel 


F.N. 8, Fenchureh- street. 
J =: . Koch, Gresham House, Old Broad- 


Smith, vider, and Co. 
¢ ai Hitch Lombard-st G. Donne, 155, Leadenhall-street. 
Co Hatton Hatton- Wm, Watson, 77, Cannon-street. 
ens. 
pdinburgh, 60, York-place, 26th March, 


HY DROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

ESTABLISHMENT, Upper Norw replete with every comfort, within twenty 
minutes’ walk of the Crystal ‘alace, is OPEN 4 the reception of Patients and Visitors. 
The ijatter can have the advantage, if desired, of a private residence. The site is unrivalled 
for its healthiness. Particulars of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.-TWo HUNDRED BEDs. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 


Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all otogee of malignity, opemering in the Families 
ge te Poor, or among the Domestics of the A uent, are received into the Hospital at all 


TUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurer, Messrs, 
Hoare and Co., Fleet-street; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIiGut- -BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 


Administered with the greatest success in cases of 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Extensive experience, and the recorded testimony of numberless eminent medical prac- 
titioners, prove that a half-pint of Dr. pz JONGR’s Oi! is equal in remedial effects toa 
Se of any other kind. Hence as it is incomparably the best, su it is likewise far the 


speedy efficacy, safety, and jitedly r this unrivalled 
preparation to invalids. 


Oprnton or A. B. GRANVILLE, EsqQ., M.D., L.R.C.P., F.R.S, 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” “On Sudden Death,” &c. 

“ Dr. Granville has found that Dr. DE JoNGH’s Cod Liver Oil produces she desired effect 
in a shorter time than others, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too 
often consequent on the admi ong te of the Pale Newfoundland Oils. The Oil being, 
moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a 
preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light- Brown Cod L Cod Liver Oil,” 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. . 6d.; I Pints, 4s. 0d.; Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and 
with Dr. pz JONGH’s stampand s' signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY 
BE GENUINE, by respectable Chemists. 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
____—CANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


RIFLE IFLE CORPS.—The MATERIALS recommended by 
Government MAY BE SEEN at peers. NICOLL, Army Depo’ ent-street, 
London. As every suit of uniform will be made from measures ane” by skilful fore- 
men, gentlemen are requested to call there in thaking appointments to be 
waited on at their own homes. Cash ayments being required, the best articles are pro- 
duced for very moderate —H. J. and D. 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, Regent- 
street, W.; 22, Cornhill, E.C.; and 10, St. Ann’ S-square, Manchester. 
HAN DSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS.—HEAL 
and SON’S SHOW ROOMS contain a large of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
both for home use and for tro ical Iro with brass mount- 
ings and of Plain Iron *Bedsteads for every description of 
ood Be at in birch, walnut-tree woods, ished 
deal and japanned, all fitted with bedding and it 
scription of -room Purnit ure, 


HEAL AND | SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different Articles of 
Bed-room furniture, sent free by post.—HEAL and Son, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
Furniture rs, 196, T Court-road, W, 


and SONS, CABINET ,MANUFAC- 


polis: 
ure complete, as well as every de- 


have ae pared for the use of their Customers and the Public aN NEW 

t and B S BEDSTEADS, together with REDUCED 
pine, vail they will be glad to forward upon application. 
rie, SONS respectfully w urge upon intending Purchasers the 
advantage Mtn a meme selection. Rad ask the favour of a call to inspect their Stock, 
February, 1860. 


PEND DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
CES.—Buyers of the above are requested, before finally deciding, to visit W TLLIAM 

te oe SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of FENDERS, S a 
8, CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as 

Sa elsewhere, either for Seve novelty, desi, n, or ‘of 
workmanship. Stoves, with and © Sets Bars, £3 15s. to 
£33 10s.; enders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 Steel. £2 158. to £11; 
with rich from 15s. to £18; ‘Chimney- Pieces, from £1 88, to 


material, in and 
7s. 6d. the n great Six; Block Tin, 12s. 8d. to 27s. ihe. Set of Six; E 
358. 64. to to 62s. 6d. the Set; 


the tann 
8s. the Set; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the Set; Block Ti 
with Wells Gravy, 12s, to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 77s. ; Electro- Plated on Nickel, 
size, 


WILLIAM S GENERAL FURNISHING 
be had gratis, and Sree by. ains upwards of 
400 tate, Silver and Bri- 
tannia Chi 


Pieces, Kite! Ranges, Low aseliers, and Kettles, Tea Tr Ch 
Cutlery, and Toilet Ware, Bedd 


B ANK OF DEPOSIT (EstaBiisHED 4. a.D. 1844), 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON.—CA £100,000, 

Parties desirous of investing money are may be ote to examine the plan of the Bank of 
Deposit, by which a high rate of interest obtained with ample security. 
The in January and July, 
ETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on mt 2, 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET-STREET, LONDON, March 1st, 1860. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the BOOKS for the TRANSFER of SuAnes in this 
Society are CLOSED, and will Re-open on Wednesday, the 1ith it April next, 
The — for the year 1859 will be payable on and onday, the 9th day of 
April next. By Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 
PE LICAN LIFE EN SURANCE COMPANY, 
70, LOMBARD-STREET, Guns ; AND 57, CHARING-CROSS, WESTMINSTER. 
DIRECTORS. 


Davie, Es 
A. Gordon, -D., F.R.S. yvill Jun,, 


Kirkman D. Hodgson ., M.P. chn Lubbock, Esa 

Lancelot olland, sq. 

This mee ny offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

HODERA E RATES of Premium with Participation in Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent, 


of the Profits. 
LOW RATES without in Pr in 


LOANS in connexion with on approved veenenn sums of not less than 
sows OF 1861, 
ALL POLICIES effected prior to the 1st of July, 1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will 
participate in the next Division of Profits. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
THE STANDARD LIFE E ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


SPECIAL N NOTICE. 


BONUS YEAR. 


SIXTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
All Policies now effected will participate in the Division to be made as at 15th 


NOVEMBER NEXT. 
The Standard was established in 1825, 


an oe) oe es Profits took place in 1835; and subsequent Divisions have been 
The Profits to be divided in 1860 will be those which have arisen since 1855. 
ACCUMULATED FUND £1,684,598 2 10 
ANNUAL REVENUE............. 289,231 13 5 
Annual Average of New Assurances effected ‘Guten the last Ten Years, upwards of 
HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 


The Company’s Medical Officer attends at the Office, duily, at Half-past One. 


LONDON ............ . 82, KING 
EDINBURGH .. 8, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
. 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 


EQUuLTABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS.—ESTABLISHED IN 1762. 

The Amount added to the existing Policies for the whole continuance of Life at the 

division of December last, was ONE MILLION NINE HUNDRED AND 
VENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND POUNDS, making, with FORMER additions then cutantine. 

a total of FOUR MILLIONS and SEVENTY THOUSAND PouNDs, which amounts to Sixty- 

seven per cent. on the sums originally assured in all those Policie: es, 

a, BONUSES paid on claims in the ten years ending on the 3lst December, 1859, 


THREE MILLIONS AND A HALF, 


being more than 100 per cent. on the mont of all those claims. 
The CAPITAL, on the 1st November, 1859, £6,400,000 sterling. 

The INCOME exceeds £420,000 per annum. 

in the current year will PARTICIPATE in the 

OF P ITS ordered in DECEMBER LAST, 80 soon as Six Annual Premiums shall have 

become “+ 3 and been paid thereon; and, in the division of 1869, will be entitled to additions 

in respect of EVERY PREMIUM paid upon them from a ears 1961 to 1860, each inclusive. 

> SIT! mutual Office, in which TWO-THIRDS OF THE CLEAR 

RPLUS is decennially divided —— the to yoy HOLDERS, and ONE-THIRD RESERVED 

SECURITY and as an Accumulat 

periodical distribution. 

No ry premium is  aanget for service in any Volunteer Corps within the United 


Kingdom, during peace 
A WEEKLY CouRT OF DIRECTORS IS HELD EVERY wT ypusenay, from Eleven to One 
o’clock, te re0u ior New Assurances; and “a Prospectus” of the 


be on Prop at the "Oitice, where attendance is given daily, from Four 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 

‘THE OXFORD SHERRY, 30s. fer dozen, bottles included.— 


CADIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St. James’ 's-street, London. N.B. 


Berri L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, and a of the 
— African Wines, 65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON 
recent reduction of the Customs tariff enables me to offer ioe Euro Wines 


anit ‘Spirits hitherto excided by the operation of high duties at the foll scale of 
prices :— 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these Wines renders comment unnecessary, 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &c, &c. 20s. 24s. per dozen, 
FRENCH. 
ARRA NESE PORTS . 208. 
CAT IAN SHERRIE 
EXCELLENT DINNER Do. 26s, 328., &c, ” 
PORTUGUESE. 
RED LISBON Us. 
PORT from the Wood 26s. 32s. a 
Do, (Old Crusted) 38s. 42s., &e, ” 
PIRITS. 
BRANDY, Pale or 22s. 28s. per gallon, 
15s. ” 
LSI 
= Pale or Brown (Strongly recom- } 15s. 
GIN, RUM, tar (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN LIQUEURS, &c. &c. 
Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application. 
WINE IN CASK, forwarded Free to Station in England. Bottles juded 
in Wines Bottles of any 
TERMS CASH. peer en Orders must contain a remittance. 
Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.” 


J. L. DENMAN, 65, Fenchurch-street, London, E.C, 


A LLSOPP’S PALE ALE, recommended by Baron Lizste and 
= Faculty, had finest TON PAL m, direct from the New 
urto. essrs. ARKE! 
ED the PRICE This "highly es toemed beve 
4s. 6d. per — Imperial Pints, 
2s. Od. Imperial Half-pints, 


and upwards. 
5}, Pall Mall, S.W., 31st December, 1859. 


LENTILIZED COCOA, is proncanced by Professor 
superior in nutritious element to all others. 


Sold by all Grocers, at 1s, 6d, per Ib, 


Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co. also supply Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 


PATENT 
and Dr, Hassall to be 
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HE 1 EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY (Limited). — The. only 
import their own Teas and Lay direct.—. 

Saving Por PER CENT.—The celebrated 2s. 4d. 

in the , from 10d, ; fine Lapsang Souchong in ive, Great 

St. Helen’ yard, Bishopsgate-street. 


Te BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 


obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King lye City, London: 
8. id 3s Thien 


gr AND POLSON '$ PATEN T CORN FLOUR, 
referred to the best Arrowroot. Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancm 

one and especially suited to the delicacy of Children and Invalids. The Lanset 

jtates—“* “phis is superior to anything of the kind known.” Paisley and —_e. 


NOTICE.—* BEWARE OF IMITATIONS.” 


LEA and PERRINS’ “WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” 


to be a most agreeable addition to ev variety 
of dish, 


*,* See the names of LEA and PERRINS upon every Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Messrs. CRossE and BLACKWELL, London; and by Dealers in Sauces generally. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


SOXER’ S SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE. 
AROMATIC MUSTARD, &c.—These excellent Preparations, of which the Lancet, in 
its sanitary analization of Articles of Food, reported so favourably of their party and 
wholesomeness, are to be obtained of all Grocers and italian Warehousemen in the United 
Kingdom. They are ers with Fish, Meat, Game, Poultry, Hashes, Stews, and 
all made dishes; impart also to Chops, Stea’ ks, and Cutlets, a most delicious flavour.— 
Wholesale, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 


BEN NETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in Gold 
and Silver, in grt variety, of every construction and price, from Three to 
— pm A watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed, Free 
Money Or Orders to Jonn BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside. 


BEN 8,0 N’S WAT CH E S. 
“ Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 

Gold Watches ............ 4to 100 guineas, | Silver Watches 

Send two stamps for Benson’s Iliustrated Watch Pamphlet. atches sent free to any 

part of the Kingdom on receipt of a remittance.—33 and 34, Tedgnte- hill, London, E.c. 


BLIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS. — GISHURST 


COMPOUND, patented for preventing and destroying —See 
Gardener’s Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, and Field. In boxes 
all Nursery and Seedsmen, wholesale of PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE OOMPAN YT ‘iimived). 


CoAlLs.- —BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.'s 
now 27s. per ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS, and l4s. 
e COKE, as supplied by them to_her Majesty.—18, Cornhill, EB. 
Purfleet Wharf, Eari-street, Blackfriars, E.C.; Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor Canal, 
$.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham, S.E. 


A STHMAW—DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS 
ve instant reiief and a rapid cure of Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and all 

ers of the Breath and | ne ey have a most pleasant taste, ice 1s. 

oe “Ol, and Ils. per Box. Sold by all Medicine Vendors. 


KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.—A safe and certain 


for Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and other Affections of the Throat and 
Chest. a Terapens Consumption, Asthma, &c., they are unfailing. Being free from every 
hurtful in they may be taken the most female or the child. 
pared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. idd., nd Tins, 2s. and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 70, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. ‘Retail by all Draggists. 


JK EATING’ 8S COD LIVER OIL.—The Pale Newfoundland, 


pure and tasteless ; the Light-Brown, cheaper and of good quality. The demand for 
these Gils. most highly recommended for their medicinal properties, has so greatly in- 
creased that Mr. Keating, being anxious to bring them within the reach of all classes, now 
imports direct, the Pale from New gr a the Brown from the Sloewerian islands. 
The Pale may he had in haif-pints, 1s. 6d.; 8, 2s. 6d.; quarts, 4s. 6d. e Light-Brown 
in pints, Is. Sd.; quarts, 8s. At 79, ‘St. Pani’ 


A, TOILETTE REQUISITE FOR THE SPRING.— 


the many loxuries mS! th he pres ‘age none can be obtained possessing the 
manifold vir ues of OLDRLD S BALM OF cO JMBIA. If applied to the roots and 


13, Great 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF GEORGE VILLIERS, 


DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, By Mrs. THomson. Three Vols., with Portrait, Sis. od. 


HISTORY OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 
FRANCE AND NAVARRE. By Miss Freer. Two Vols., with Portraits, 21s. 
“We know no works of this kind, with the encont tion ys of Macaulay's hi 
which are more pleasant reading than the chromiele fi isto of Miss Freer.”—John 


‘TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. By Txoxs McLxop, 
bieng2j-@-S Inte British Consul at Mozambique. Two Vols., with Map and 


‘THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY: Im mpressions 0 of Life 
in the Roman States and Sardinia during a Ten Years’ Mrs. G. 
GRETTON. Two Vols. 21s. (On April 7th.) 


CO EDITION of A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By, the 
toning VoL TX of HURST and BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘WOMAN'S TEMPTATION. Edited by the Hon. Mrs. 


Dutton. Three Vols. 
Mrs. bee, nieve, noon some ue a private circle 
as a lady of considerable literary uiremen ar 
the world of letters will un appreciation and render her one of the 
most popular female novelists of the day.””— Messenger. 


QTRETTON OF RINGWOOD CHACE. Three Vols. 
‘THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Witt Howrrr. 
Three Vols. 


“A remarkable book.”—Sun. 


THE VOYAGE of of THE LADY. By the Author of “ Tae 


(GRAN DMOTHER’S MONEY. By the Author of “ Witp- 


FLOWER,” “ONE AND TWENTY,” &c. Three Vols. (Just read; 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 2d., post free, 
VACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL PUN ISHMEN’ TS 


fond Circumstantial Evidence). CHARLES PHILLIPS, A.B., One of 
Commissioners of the Court for the Rat ef of Insolvent Debtors. 


London: J. Rrp@way, 160, Piccadilly, Ww. 
Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s. 


THE POPE, HIS RIGHTS AND DUTIES: a Letter 
to his Eminence Cardinai Wiseman. By JAMES COLEMAN FITZPATRICK, A.B. 
Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Chict Juntice OF the Gold Coast. 
JamMES RipG@way, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 
Now ready, Second Edition, with a Preface, price Sixpence, 
A MILITIA OUR ONLY REAL NAVAL RESERVE. 


oo HEADS ofa BILL for raising a MILITIA for NAVAL SERVICE. By Admirai 
JamnEs Ripe@way, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


WHE ERE SHALL ENGLAND RALLY HER 

TEERS? NATIONAL DEFENCE, with incidental REMARKS on FORTI- 

FICATIONS, ESTIMATES, and ARMY ORGANIZATION. By AGENERAL OFFICER, 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly, W.; and all Booksellers. 


Now ready, in One Vol., price 38s. 
SIR BERNARD BURKE’S PEERAGE AND 
BARONETAGE FOR 1360. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 50, Pall-mall, S.W. 


of the hair, it eee oy most delightful coolness, with an agreeable 
rfume. It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from falling off, or 
f already too thin or turning grey, will prevent its further progress and soon restore 
itagain. Those who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should 
use it daily, It is aleo celebrated for a oe at, freeing it from scurf, and 
roducing new hair, whiskers, and moustaches upwards of thirty years. 
oO imitative wash can equalit. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and Th a —C. and A, OLDRIDGE 
18, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


QRNAMEN TS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 

G-ROOM, gousisting of a variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
out Candlesticks, Inlaid’ Tables, & byshire Spar, Marble, Italian, A Alabaster, 
Bronze, &c., manufactured and ictal ¥ J. TEN NANT, 149, Strand, London. 


> K 
SELLING ¢ OF ¥.—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
Boxes, Travellin s, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
lope Cases, Blotti Seton Stationery Cases, Superior Cutlery, &c.; also, an 1 
Assortment of Articles suitable for Presents, at very Reduced ee, previons to Altera- 
tions.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BRIGG Piccadilly, W., 
next door to St. James’s Hall. 


N O CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER AND 
ENVELOPES WITH ARMS, CREST, OR INITIALS.— RODRIGUES’ Superior 

Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100; ‘Cream-iaid Note, full size, 5 quires for 6d. ; 

Superfine Foolscap, 9s. per ream; Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d, All kinds of Stationery equally 


chea 
oe pome CARDS, WEDDING ENVELOPES, and Invitations to by CEREMONY, 
DEJ B Printed and Stamped in nw with ARMS oi 
CARD-PLATE ele mile engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards idea 
HG S’ well-known establis ment, 42, PI! 


ER, an 
latest 
.—Observe, at HENRY RODR 
Toni DON, two doors from Sackville-street. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRIN? is a thought 

ten comevin to literary minds, public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An im iate ne b to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 13, MARK B. is enabled to execute every 
description of PRINTING on very aan terms, his office being furnished with a 
large and choice assortment of TYPES, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC - 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN Book 
TyPks, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 

RICHARD BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE, LONDON. 


LUBLINE.— —D’Albert’s Polka Valses and Quadrilles from 


Wallace’s Grand “ Lurline. 
CRAMER, BEALE, Co., 1, Regent-street. 


L URLINE.—The Troubadour Waltz from “ Lurline.” 
jada at Buckingham Palace, and the Royal Volunteer Ball, at the Floral Hall, 


iLLY, 


CRAMER, BEALE, and ( Co., 21, Regent-strect. 


LUBLIN E—WALLACE’S NEW GRAND OPERA, for 


the Pianoforte, as Solos and Duets, by W. H. Callcott; also, Fantasias 
from “ Lurline,” by Wallace, F bo 
Quadrill 


‘avarger, Osborne, and other eminent composers, *Wusee and 
li 
BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


I URLINE. — The following | are the favourite pieces i in 
WALLACE’S new and successful O “ Lurline:"—* Under ra Coral 
“Take this Cup of Sparkling Wine,” “ Flow on, on, Silver Rhine, hen the ‘Night 
ing; “ Our Bark in Moonli 
+ Ra e Chi himes of Home,” sung by Mr. Harrison; “A Father’s ” “ Love, Tran- 
sient Passion,” sung by Mr. Sant} 
CRAMER, Socae, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


(CHEAP | BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. Surplus Copies of 
Tennyson’s Idylis of the King, Adam Bede, Friends in Council, M‘Clintock’s sv yage 
for a Books, are now on Sale at greatly Reduced 
se 
RY ifed with the best ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
BULL’s 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W, 


LOCKE’S ESSAY ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A N ESSAY CONCERNING THE HUMAN UNDER- 
STANDING. By Jonn Locke, Gent. Wi | the Notes and Eipetrations of 
Author, one an Analysis of his Doctrine of Ideas, also Questions for Bxami font “By 
A. M., id Medailist and Ethical Moderator in Trinity Coilege, Dublin. 
London: WILLIAM TRGG, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Preparing for republication, price 5s. to Subscribers; published price, 7s. 6d. 


THE Fi EMALL GLORY; or, the Life of the Blessed Virgin 

y ANTH. STAFFORD, London, 16°%5. The Reprint of this Devotional Life of 
8. will 4 published in Feap. 8vo, in Elzevir type on r, and wiil be Illus- 
trated by Six En pavings from the works of Overbeck. Subseri rs names received by 
Mr. LUMLEY, 514, xford-street, London, W.C. 


PEARSON'S EXPOSITION OF THE CREED. Edited 


by TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D., Professor of Mathematics, in the 2 Universit of 
Durham. ans late Fellow and Tutor of’ st. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Second Edi 


tor che of the Cambridge Untveratiy Press, and ty Guonan Cox, 
the Cambri Syndios of house, 32, A iter-row, and by BE Li and 
ee 


Now published, 


PURE MIND hel A roca BODY — THAT IS 
free, th and 


vervi hi 
a Regent-street, London. This extraordinary book unfolds a new principle of 
an—the animal creation—and of the plant. 


DR. GRANVILLE’S NEW WORK. 


THE MINERAL SPRINGS OF VICHY: Sketch. 
of this fashionable French § and ee Medical Virtues of its 
Author of “The Spas of Germany,” “ Kissingen,” &c. Just published, svo, price 

London: J. CHURCHILL, Sew Burlington-street. 


YEARSLEY ON DISEASES OF 
Fifth Edition, 2s. 6d.; by pos 


DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY "ILLUSTRATED AS 
ITS NATURE AND TREATMENT. YEARSLEY, Esq., Su’ 

Infirmary, Sackville-street, lly, Inventor of t 
panum, 

“ A careful perusal has convinced us that the quther » correct in his views; his —— 

is of obse 
New Burlington-street. 


INFANT DIETETICS. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
HE Paper that was, read before a Medical audience, at ithe: 
Hanover-squa' Woe N THE COMPARATIVE 
AND ANIMAL a Short A My 
strance addressed cal Men and Mothers 
London: | JOHN New Burli 


Sold 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 

Third Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 32 Stamps, 
EAR IN HEALTH AND DISEASE ; Remarks: 


tion of Deafness. WILLIAM Har 


published, Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 
moon DEAFNESS AND ND NOISKS In IN THE EAR, resulting. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIV.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS fir the FORTHCOMING youpes must be forwarded to the Pub- 
lisher’s by the 7th, and BIL1s for insertion by the 9th instant. 
60, Albemarle-street, London, March 28th, 1860. 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXIL., 


price 6s., will be published Apri 


6, Lord Dundonald. 
7. Brown’s Sermons. 
8. China and Japan. 
um and Chin 9. Italian Nationality. 
5. Darwin on the Origin of Species. 1. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 
London: Jackson and WALFORD, 18, St. Paul’s-churchyard; and 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ -hall-court. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXVI., 
will be published on SATURDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Commereial Relations of England and France. 
Il. The Youth of Milton. 
Iil. Expense of Publie Education, 
Bnglish Local Nomenclature. 
. Civil Corr of the Dukes of Wellington. 
vi De Broglie’s Church and Reman Empire. 
VIL. The Al eged Shaksy speare, Porgeries. 
VILL. Darwin’s Origin of Species. 
X. F voy, and Switzerland. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXXIV. APRIL, 180, 


CONTENTS: 
I. Vedic Religion. 
Il, Manin, and b a in 1848-9, 
Til. The Ethies of War. 
. Plutarch and his Times. ° 
V: Austria, and the Goverument of Hung ~f 
4 eared Reform: the Dangers and the Safeguards. 


Derwin on the Origin of Species. 
Contemporary Literature :—1, Theology and —2. Politics, Sociology, 
Travels.—3. Science.—4. History and Biography.—s. Belles Lettres. 


London: GEORGE MANWARING (Spapevece to JOHN CHAPMAN), 8, King Wliliam+ 
A stree' 


1. Lord Macaniay. 

“Leod’s Eastern Africa, 
8. Christian ip 

Belgi 


Strand. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1860, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 
Gryll Grange. By the Author of “ Headlong Hall.” Chapters I. to V. 
William the Silent: a Study of Character. By Shirley. 
Why Virtue and Merit are rarely Rewarded. 
Vaughban’s “ Revolutions in English History.” 
Spring Songs. By Isa Craig. 
The Metaphysician: a Retrospect. By Thomas E. Webb, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Dublin. 
Hints for Vagabonds. By One of Themselves.—Tyrol. 
Representation of every Locality and Intelligence. By Thomas Hare. 
The Literary Suburb of +! memes Century. Chapter IV. Fame of Pope, his 
Contemporaries, and his Vili 
Military Education. 
The Publication-of-Letters Nuisance. 
Wheat and Tares: a Tale. Chap. XI. Rejected Addresses.—Chap. XII, Summer Days, 
Secret Love. By J. E. Jackson. 
Philanthropic Societies in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
What are we Coming to ?—A Conversation in a Railway Carriage. 
London; JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, W.C. 


COLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


. EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. No, CCCCLXXII. 
I. The French Army. 
Tl. The Belles of the Island: a Colohial Sketch. By Mrs. Bushby. 
III, Savoy. 
IV. The Shakspeare Question: Mr, Hamilton’s Inquiry. 
V. The Child, By W. Charles Kent. 
VI. East Lynne. By the Author of “Ashley.” Part the Fourth. Chapter I. The 
Keepers of the Dead.—Chapter I). The New Peer and the Bank-Note. 
VII. The Emperor Frederick II. By Sir Nathaniel. 
VIII. Pope and Bolingbroke. By Cyrus Redding. 
1X. The Wine Question. 
X. Yonge’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. 
XI. A Holiday Tour in Spain. By a Physician. 
XL. Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 


XIII. Marine Artillery. 
CHAPMAN and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Ni 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
No. LV. (for APRIL, 1860) is now — 
TENTS: 
1, LOVEL THE WIDOWER (with an Snesteetion). Chapter IV.—A Black Sheep. 
2. COLOUR BLINDNESS. 
8. Sprine. By THomMAS Hoop. 
4. INSIDE CANTON. 
6 WILLIaM HoGARTH: PAINTER, ENGRAVER, AND PHILOSOPHER. Essays on the Man, 
the Work, and the — 11L.—A Long Ladder, and Hard to Climb, 
6, STUDIES IN ANIMAL LiF 
Chapter 1V.—An p+ ol animal recognised by its tooth: how cate this to be 
possibie ?—The task of classitication—Artificial and natural methods—Linneus, 
and his baptism of the animal kingdom: his scheme of classitication—What is 
there underiying ali true classification ?—The chief groups—W hat is a species ¥ 
Re-statement of the question respecting the fixity or variability of species—The 
two hyputheses—iustration drawn from the Romance languages—Caution to 
disputants, 
7. SrRANGERS YET! By R. MONCKTON MILNES. 
8, FRAMLEY PARSONAGE ted an Illustration), 
Chapter X. Lucy 
» XL. Griselda Grantly. 
» The Little Bill, 
9. Houses. 
0. DANTE. 
ii. Tas Last SkETCH—Emma (a fragment of a Story by the late Charlotte Brontt), 
12, UNDER CHLOROFORM, 
18, THe Eow aND Wuy or LonG SHOTS AND STRAIGHT SHorTs. 
London: Smitz#, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


This day is published, price 1s., Part IX. of 
O A Ww 
CONTAINING 
EVAN HARRINGTON; or, HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN. 
Chapters V. to 1X. By GkorGE Illustrated by CHARLES KEENE. 


DIVORCE A VINCULO; or, THE TERRORS OF SIR CRESSWELL 
CRESSWELL. Parts I.toIV. Mlustrated by Jomn Lezcu. 


‘The ee in Town and Country. By | Sketches in Styria. Tilustrated by H. G. 
Harnet Mar from Original Sketches by C. d’A.) 


Life a Freneh Kite! 

Lifeim a Freneh 
Adventure with a Tiger. 
Practising. By Shiriey Brooks, Tilustrated 


EK. 


Ingieby Scott, by Mull 
lilustrated by T. Se luwn to Pieces, 
Qommercia Grief. Women, By Ingleby Scott. 
rue Tale of a Cat. Honest Arab, Llustrated by IF, Walker. 
Illustrated by M. J, Lawless, 
roblem, 


THE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW for APRIL, 


No, XXXIILL, price 2s. 6d. 


Macaulay’s Biographies. 
French and English Nov els. 
Von Humboldt’s Corresponden 
The Lace Trade and the Rectory thet. 
The Second Coalition Governmen 
trospect of the Literature of Mthe Quarter—His and Memoirs— 
Science and Natural History—Re!igion— Novels— Music—French 2, 
London: HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 


THE ECLECTIC: a Monthly Review and Miscellany. 


Price 1s, 6d 

CONTENTS OF APRIL NUMBER: 
1. The Kirk of Scotland. 
2. Bishop Wilson 
3. Our Thustrated Books. 
. Holy Week in Rome, 

6. Edgeworth Town. 
6. Chance World. 2 
7. Congregational Principles. 
Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 
London: Jupp and @uass, New Bridge-street and Gray’s-inn-road. 


THE, UNIVERSAL REVIEW for APRIL, 
rice 2s. 6 
The National Mower -Box. Part IJ. 
2. Ewald and his Poetry. 
3. A New Reading of an Old oz. 
4. Scientific Biography. By Professor De Mor. 
5. Sir Frerard’s Daughter: Unfairly Played. = Falsely Won, By John 
Yor eatfresvu' 
6. Stigant’s Poems. 
7. The Country Gentlema 
8. The Inexorable Logic of Facts, 
9. The Session, 
London: Wm. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


THE, CON STITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE for 
RIL, contains :— 
I. Hopes and Fears; or, Scenes we the Life ofa Spineter. ap iv’ the Author of 
“The Heir of Redelyffe,” “ Heartsease,” &. Part II. 
the Great Anuamullay Forest. iy” A. (The Old 
ekarry. 1a 
III. The “ Shams? ofthe Latent Truths they Represent. No, II. 
1V. The Gothic Renaissance. 
¥. Ritualism. 
Prospects of the aie Stage. 


Vi. 
VIL. The Great Sham. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square; and to be 
had at ali the Libraries, Railway Book-stalls, and all Booksellers in Town and Country. 
This day is published, price 2s. 


THE JOURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES, 


and ASSURANCE MAGAZINE, XXXIX., for APRIL, 


CONTENTS: 


ONTENTS: 
M. pons abe aig by a New Method for Calculating the Value of an Assurauce to the Survivor 
nomina 
Mr. PortTER—On some Considerations suggested by the Annual Reports of the Resiatver- 
General, being an Inquiry the Question as to how far the 
this Country, exhibited by those Reports, is controllable by ane Agency.— 
Herr Hopr—On the Life ‘Assurance Cc of G : thei and Position 
Notice of New W 
Proceedings of the. Institute of Actuaries. 
London: and Epwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street ; 
Depot for Books on Assurance—Life, Fi . and Marine. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, for APRIL, 1860, 
No. DXXXIV. Price 2s, 6d. 


India 


History of Burope from 1815 to 1852.—Alison. 
Parliamentary Duelling. 


Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography.— 
Part IV. 


CONTENTS: 
's Career. | Poetic Aberrations. 
Lady | The Rulers of the Land. 
Our Position “with China, 1 Our Weg Friend Nap. 
Stabat Mate What We have Done for the Princes of 


WILtraM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PDUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 328, for 


APRIL. Price 2s. 


1. Grace O'Malley, the She-Pirate. 4 Marino Faliero. By Professor De Veri- 
My Ancient Sanskrit Literature. By tho Rev. 


r. Hincks. 8. Art 1860. The British Institution— 
38. the’ Dane: Count of Elsinore. The. inter Exhibition. 
Pa 9 The New Bouts from San Francisco to 
4. Lord ‘yiein’ 8 Mission to Japan 


CONTENTS: 


New Orlean 


5. The Bete F and the Winning of Amy | 10. My Baperiancse of Barthquakes. 
O'Neill: a Winter Night’s Narrative. | 11. Cooleen: An old Lrish Air, 
6. The Man of the Peopie. | 12. La Mort @’Arthur. 


THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for MAY will contain the First Part of 
“UTRUM HORUM; or, the a renge of Shane Roe Na Sogarth: a Legend of the Golden 
Faun.” WILLiaM 

o. L. of a New Seren: of Sketches, by the Author of “ The Season Ticket.” 


Dublin: WILLIAM RoBertson. London: HuRST and BLACKETT. 


Just pubiished, price 6s. 


THE. CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER, No. CVIII. for 
Lord Bacon and the IudustivePhicooyhy. | 7. Eh aap of Oxford’s Ordination 


Neaie’s Commentary on the Psaims. dare: 
8. Liurgieal ‘Quotations in the Pauline 


1. 

2. 

3. Mr. Mansei and Mr. Maurice, 

4. Daniel W toe 8 

5. Lrish Revival 9. The uv iat of the pishop of Brechin. 
| ww Notices of New Books, 

London: J, and C, MOZLEY, 6, Paternoster-row. 


6. Old Baby jonian Literature. 
THE ENGLISH WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
for APRIL, 1st, 1800, Price 1s, 

Contents: The General Education of Woman—Madame Henriette Brown—The Position 
of Women in France—The Mother’s Lament: a Pvetn—Douiestie Life of German Ladies in 
the Sixteenth Century—Houspital for Siek C hiidren—-lacte and Seraps—Notices of Books— 
Open Council—the Death of Mrs. Jameson—Passing Events. 

London: Published by the ENGLISH WOMAN’s JoURNAL Company (Limited), at their 
Oitice, 19, Lanzham-place, Rezent-street, W.; and for tue Company by PIPER, STEPHEN- 
SON, and Paternoster-row. 


THE TREATY WITH FRANCE AND THE REMISSION OF THE PAPER DUTY. 


JIN 
HE ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE, 
Sixpence Monthiy. No. I. will be mondy pas April 27th, and will contain nearly 100 pages 
of letterpress and illustrations, inciuding Many new, useful, and elegant features never 
practicable before the Treaty w ith France and the Remission of the Paper Duty. Amongst 
other novelties which will accompany the Magazine every mouth, may be mentioned :— 
1—A STEEL PLATE OF THE coro specially engraved, printed and painted by 
Paris, for this Magnes 
2.—A BERLIN WOOL-WURK ATTEN, in 10 or 20 various colours, prepared in Paris 
or ‘iginal Beriin dra 
3.—A LAK BPARATE SHEET equal to 32 pages), on which will be printed a number 
ate a practical, and beautiful designs for all kinds of ladies’ work, aud of the 
exact size fur working. 
Prospectuses in full other particulars relative to 
Domestic Magazine” ms had, gratis and post free, from the Pubiisher, 
8. BzETON, 18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 


R INDEPENDANT 


GoNTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER:—Le Ciergé Frangnis— Le Monde officiel de 
vempire Francgais—Du_ bieu-cire aes Ciasses pauvres en France, sous la régne de 
Napoléon Lil.—Une Blection de député au Corps legislatif en France, ete.— Partie 


littéraire, 
: London: W. JEeFrs, 15, Burlington-arcade ; and 69, King’s-road, Brighton, 
One Stamp, Monthly, 


LIgth DES,, BRINCIPAUX 
UVRAGES, PUBLIES BN. FRANOB, PBI BN O18 DB MARS, 1900, 


BRADBURY and ByAns, 11, Bouverie-strect, Meet»strect, E.C. 


on: JEPPS, 15, Burlington-areade ; and 69, King’s-read, Brighton, 
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TEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE 
FOR No. PRICE 2s. 6d, 

1. RUINS, FARLY ENGLIS F ST. MARY’S SRREY, YORK. 

2; REIKIAVIK THE. PORT CAPITAL OF CELAND. 

3. ANGLO-SAXON DOORWAY OF BARFRESTON CHURCH, KENT. 
THE 


[HE 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 
SLIDES FOR APRIL, NO. VI., PRICE 2s. 6d. 
. INTERIOR OF ASHFORD BLACK MARBLE yapex. 
. RUINS OF RAGLAN CASTLE, MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
3. VIEW AT BARROW-U PON- SAOR, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Lovet Rexve, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


== 


This day, 
N WALSH ON REFORM. 


JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
8 day, 1s. 6d. cloth, 
Books At AND LIBRARIES: a Lecture. By Sir Jonn 
London: W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Octavo, 3s. 60. 


HE PHILEBUS OF PLATO. qranslated into English. 
By E. Posts, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
London : JOHN w. PARKE and West Strand. 


Sik JOH 


FOREIGN STEREO-CABINET. 


SLIDES FOR APRIL, No. IV., Prior 2s. 6d. 
1. NORTH DOOR OF yi CuyacE OF ST. OUEN, ROUE 
2. INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. QU ENTIN, TOURNAL 
3. GROUP OF FINISTERRE PEASANTS AT QUIMPERLE. 
LovELL REEVE, 5, Henrie‘ta-street, Covent-garden. 


INDIA ILLUSTRATED. 


THE RELIGIONS, MANNERS, AND SOCIAL USAGES 
OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, will be Iinstrated in a Series of Spirited My 
aarieg the ensuing Month of APRIL, in the “LADY'S NEWSPAPER AND PICTORIAL 
IMES.” Published every Saturday, price sixpenc e, Stam nped. Oréers for the Paper 4 
given through any News-agent, or at the Olfice, 83, Fleet-street, E.C. 


MR. WILSON’S FINANCIAL emg ti IN THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNC F INDIA. 


HE HOMEWARD MAIL N EWSPAPER of March 26th, 
contains a Verbatim Report of the SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HON ES 
at the Meeting of the Legislative Council of India, at Caleutta, on isth Feb- 
Price 6d.; Annual Subscription, 24s. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 


PEEDY ANI D COMPLETE LAW REPORTS.—Part v. 
of i “LAW REPORTER,” on APRIL Ist, will contain all the Cases decided by ail 
e only eae Reports of all the Courts. Price 4s. The Back Parts $s may 


Law TIMES OFFICE 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


, FUary, 1600, 


day, Second and Cheaper Edition, 5s. 


BOUNCE. By G. J. Wuyrre Metvitte. 


By the same Author, 


HOLMBY HOUSE. Two Volumes. 16s. 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. . 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. 5s. = 


THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 
London: JOHN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
THE LIBER ALBUS 


MESSRS. GRIFFIN and CO. beg to anmounce that they lave 


onan En mgiteh Fre Translation of the celebrated LIBER ALBUS, THE 
WHIT B F THE CIT ONDON. -Compiied a.p. CARPENTER, 
Common Clerk; RICHARD WHITTINGTON, Mayor. Transl ENRY THOMAS 
RILEY, M.A. One Vol. Small 4to, 12s. 6d.; to’be raised on the 4 3 publication to 15s. 


*,* As only a limited number will be printed, early application for Copies is necessary. 
Stationers’-hall-court, London, March 30th, 1860. 


- Now ready, Second Edition, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
DEDICATED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


PHYSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


LL.D., F.R.S., Member of the Institute, Chaacellor 


10s. 6d. 


tthe 


‘THE LAW AND THE LAWYERS. —A New Volume of | 


the “LAW TIMES,” and the “LAW TIMES REPORTS,” in 8vo, just commenced, 
price together, Is. The Reports of all the deane tee Earliest and most Complete Series 
published. Orders to be sent to the Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


For, MAGISTRATES.—Part II. of COX’S MAGIS- 
RATES ond PARISH LAW CASES and APPEALS decided by; the Sam, 

- with Notes, &e., price $s. 6d., containing all the Cases to this time. “Publishea just before 

each Quarter Sessions. Part ., price 23. 6d., may still be had. 

Law TIMES OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

DE. LANKESTER, on the ADULTERATION of FOOD 

and the FLAVOURS of FOOD — Professor MASKELYNE, on Diamonds-- Dr. Guy, 

on- igmeions Acid—Dr. mde on Acids and Salts—Professor TYNDALL, on Li: 

Mr. AB on Some Results of the Association of Heat with Chemical Force prac ractica lly 

‘ied . Full too “Of these important Lectures, see “THE CHEMICAL NEWS” 

by WILLIAM CROOKES), price Threepence Weekly. Order of any Bookseller or 
ews- — i fice, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, E. C., where all Advertisements 

GAVLEN SOGRAFIC GERMAN SUNDAY PAPER, 

for the Realization of a Universal Language. Yearly Subscription (post free), £1. 

Dresden: HEINRICH FRH.V. GABLENZ. Agency for Great Britain, the Colonies, America, 
ak H. BENDER, Foreign Bookseller and Agent for all © 1 New: 8, Little 

rt-street, Leicester-square, London, . 

Specimen Copies sent (gratis) on application. 

LEA’S SERIALS FOR APRIL. 

PHELPS’ Coloured Edition. Part II., Taz Two 

GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 61. 

THE ILLUSTRATED BYRON. Part XVI. 6d. 

THE FIELD SPORTS, Illustrated. Part II. 1s. 

THE TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Part II. 1s. 

THE CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. Part II. 64. 

London: HENRY LBA, 12, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row. 

NEw SERIES OF POLITICAL CARICATURES. 
No. EARS? AT FAULT, OR “INSCRUTABLE” HAVING 
No, 2 SIMPERIAL CABBAGE GARDENER, OR “JUST 

E HIM.”’—See Times, March 24th. Plain, 1s.; Coloured, 2s. 
HARVEY, 24, St. James’s-street, 8.W., Bookseller. 
GrLuRay’s Old Caricature Shop. 
BOOK FOR EXAMINATION CANDIDATES, 
R M B LI 
being a REVIEW OF SOME OF THE SALIENT POINTS IN ITS HISTO! tea ne bo 
the Use Examination Candidates. By HoRACE Author of Christian 
in the First Five Centuries.” Price . Una few days.) 
BrapDsBury and Evans, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
CHARLES KNIGHT’S ENGLAND. 
This day is published, price 1s,, Part XLIX., commencing the Seventh Volume, of 
HE POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Six Volumes 
re already published, bringiu: Cown the annals of our country TO THE 

THE ‘AMERICAN WAR. The work will be completed in Eight Volumes. 

BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 

This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Part XV. of 
THE. ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS AND 
CES. Being ee Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. Con- 
ducted 
*,* Three of this, the last Division, are already published. 
BRADBURY and EYANS, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, B.C. 
This day is published, price 1s. 

Pm CIAL MEASURES FOR INDIA: Speech of of the 

WILSON, delivered before the Legislative Council of 

ebruary, 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 
This day is published, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE, CONSUM SUMMATION, By Tomas Hvrroy, F.G.S., 
ptain Ben, 
Also, by eee same Author, Second Edition, in 12mo, price 8s. 6d. 
ISRAEL, IN THE PAST, THE PRESENT, AND THE 
* FUROR; or, Lectures on the Restoration of the Jews. 
Second Bdition, in 8vo, priee 10s, 6d. 


a , CHRONOLOGY OF CREATION ; or, Geology and 
Yer Wo. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street, 


‘ In One Vol. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth (a New Edition, Revised and Eni 


OF THE TRANSMISSION OF ANCIENT 
Bouse TO MODERN TIMES; together with the Proeess of Historical Proof; or, 
’ oGcas ceount of the Means by which the Genuineness of Ancient Literature gene- 
oc Aine the Authenticity of Historical Works especially, are ascertained; ineludi: 
Tneldental Remarks upon the Relative Strength of the Evidence usually adduced in beh 
oti the Holy Scriptures. 
By the same Author, in Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


By Isaac TaYLor. 
THE WORLD OF MIND: an Elementary Book. 
Léiidon; Jackson and WALFORD, 18, St. 


CONTENTS: 
1. General Theorems, chiefly Porisms in the Higher Geometry. 
2. Kepler’s Problem. 
3. Dynamical Principle, Calculus of Partial Differences. 
4. Greek Geometry—Ancient Analysis. 
6. Paradoxes imputed to the Integral Calculus. 
6. Architecture of Cells of Bees. 
7. Experiments and Investigations on Light and Colours. 
8. Optical Inquiries, Experimental and Analytical, 
9. On Forces of Attraction to Several Centres. 
10. Meteoric Stones. 
11. Central Forces and Law of the Universe.. 
12. Attraction of Bodies. 
13. Sir Isaac Newton—Grantham Address. 


London and Glasgow: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.—NEW VOLUME; 
Price One Shilling, fancy boards, 


“BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. S. Coreman. 
Illustrated with 200 Engravings by the Author, showing ane ure (natural size) 
of each species, and where the sexes differ cousiderably, Joth, as frequently the 
undersides. Also the names, appearance, habits, localities of all our British h Butterflies,” 
with a genera! history of Butterily life, mode of capture, preservation, and arrangements 
in cabinets, the apparatus, & 
Uniform in size and price with the above— 
* THE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY, by Rev. J. G. Woop. 
* OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, AND HEDGES, by W. 8. CoLeman, 
BRITISH FERNS AND THEIR ALLIES, by THomas Moors, F.L.S. 
* Superior Editions, finely printed, with the IDustrations petted in Colours, are also 
published, price 3s, 6d. each, hound in cloth, or with giit edges, 4: 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, seuiatendiite, 


ROUTLEDG2’S CHEAP LITERATURE.—NEW VOLUMES. 
Price 1s., cloth boards ; or, cloth lettered, 1s, 6d 
WILLMOTT (Rev. R, A.) PLEASURES, OBJECTS, 


AND ADVANTAGES OF LITERATU KE. Fourth Edition, Revised. 


And, price 2s., boards; or, cloth lettered, 2s. 6d. 
EMINENT MEN AND POPULAR BOOKS. From the Times. 
BIOGRAPHY AND CRITICISM. From the 7imes. 

JOTiINGS FROM MY JOURNAL. By Coox. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLepGr, Farringdon-street. 


BULWER’S NOVELS IN NINETEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Finely printed on good paper, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


A R OLD. By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrton. 


The Volumes already issued of this Edition are :— 
THE CAXTONS. NIGHT AND MORNING, 
MY NOVEL, Two Vols. EUGENE ARAM. 
LEILA, AND THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE, One Vol. 
nted oe fine r, this patton is the ve gg and cheapest yet announced 
Comple te Works.” "—Bell’s Weekly Messen, 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, oud Farringdon-street, 
KARR’S TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN.—SEVENTH THOUSAND, 
In Smail Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, or 5s. 6d. gilt edges, 


AT TOUR ROUND MY GARDEN. By Auenonse Karr. 


vised and Edited by the Rev.J.G. Woop. With upwards of 117 Liustrations, 
rom Pa by W. Harvey. 

“ Have you ever read ‘A Tour Round my Garden,’ by Alphonse Karr? You should read 
it; it is a book of deep ayer fog a what compensations the Creator provides for 
persons in different stations. Its object is to solace those who cannvt travel, by 
showing that in the small com X, of a garden all the advantages of travel are to be 
obtained, without its expense and imconvemences. On the other hand, it consoles those 
who have nota y of ground of theirown by showing that they are free of the w hole 
earth, whereas orery mes to the extent of his possession a prisoner.””— 
Blackwood’s Magazin 


“ 
of the 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Now ready, price 5s., teins No. of Dr. Beard’s “Manuals 
taught, 
SELF-C CULTURE: a “Practical Answer to the Questions 
Now ready, price 1s. 6d., red cloth, gilt, being No. II., 


AN EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE ART OF 


LETTER comprising, with a Series of Original Models, Instructions 
in English G and Composit: 


Just published, price Sixpence, 


A DESCRIPTION OF MANCHESTER: 
an 


Historica! Account of Limits in which the Town pos 
Reprinted from a curious Edition of 1788, By A NATIVE OF THE Tow 


Manchester: JoHN HEYwoop. London: G. Wicuhas. 
This day is published, Two Vols. 8vo, cloth, price 28s. 


PER: giving 


A COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK PSAL 
Critteal, a and Prophetical; the Text of the Authorized Version, Motri- 
ng to the Orignas Hebrew,» with an Analytica and Hebrew 
lex. Bor late Bonelian Lecturer in the University of 
Dublin; Aathar of An Exposition of the A “ Lectures on the Second Ady 
“A Com hpendium of Hebrew,” &c. &e. 
Dublin: Hopes, and and Co, 
London; HaMILton, ADAMS, and Co.; and SUMPKIN, |, MARSHALL, and Co, 
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ALBEMARLE-STREET, April, 1860. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST FOR EASTER. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: Comprising its 


Antiquities, Biography, Geography, His By Various 
Edjted by Wx. Smite, LL.D. Vol. I. 42s. 
(To be completed in Two Vols.) 


ARREST of the FIVE MEMBERS by CHARLES 
THE FIRST. A Chapter of English History re-written. By Joun 
Forster. Post 8vo, 12s. 


THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. The 


Secret History of Events during the Invasion and Retreat of the French 
——- By the late General Sir Ropert Wrisoy, K.M.T. Plans. 
0, 


THE INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. By Rev. 
JaMES 8vo, 12s, 


THE PRACTICAL RESULTS OF THE REFORM 
ACT OF 1832. By Sir Jonn Watsu, Bart., M.P. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF LORD CHAN- 
CELLOR SHAFTESBURY. illustrating his Life, from his Birth to 
the Restoration. By W.D. Curtsttr. Portrait. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS ASSHETON 
SMITH, Esq.; or, the Life and Pursuits of a Country Gentleman. By 
Sir Earpury Witxor, Bart. Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. 


CAPTAIN SIR LEOPOLD MCLINTOCK’S 


NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF 
SIR JOHN FRANKLIN AND HIS COMPANIONS IN THE 
ARCTIC SEAS. Twelfth Thousand. 8vo, 16s. 


MR. CHARLES DARWIN’S NEW WORK—ON 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES, Fifth Thousand. Post 8vo, 14s. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S IRISH 
CORRESPONDENCE, EXTENDING FROM 1807 TO 1809. 


PICTURES OF THE CHINESE, DRAWN BY 
THEMSELVES. Described by Rev. R. H. Coppotp, M.A., late 
Archdeacon of Ningpo. Post 8vo, 9s. 


BECKET: a Biography. By Canon Rozertson, M.A. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 


THE RISE, GROWTH, AND PRESENT STATE 
OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 


MEMOIRS OF EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
FROM CIMABUE TO BASSANO. By Mrs. Ba se Revised 
a With much Additional Matter and Woodcuts. Post 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DANIEL WILSON, 
D D., late LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. By Rev. J. Bareuar, 
Thousand. Portraits and Illustrations. Two Vols. 


THE STORY OF NEW ZEALAND: PAST AND 
PRESENT, SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED. By Axruvur S. THom- 
-~ _ Second Edition. Map and Illustrations. Two Vols. Post 


THE TWENTIETH THOUSAND OF MR. 
SMILES’S NEW WORK—SELF HELP. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THOUGHTS ON GOVERNMENT AND LEGIS- 
LATION. By Lord Wrorrestry. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SCIENCE IN THEOLOGY: a Series of Sermons. 
By Rev. A. 8. Farrar, M.A. 9s. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. By His Sox. Portrait. Post 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ready, Demy 8vo, pp. 200, price 
L=ET WELL ALONE: or, Removal of Blemishes from Church 
and State. By ALAZoN. 
London: LoNGMAN and Co., Paternoster-row. 
EW POEM BY MISS POWER. 
On —e next will be published, in One Vol. Feap. 8vo, 
VIRGINIA’S HAND: a Poem in Three Books. By 
MARGUERITE A. Power, Author of “ hula of a Betrothed,” 
London : LONGMAN. GREEN, LONGMAN, and 


LORD OVERSTONE’S SPEECH. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 
SPEECH delivered by LORD OVERSTON E in the House of 
1 
on the SS on the TREATY of COMMERCE with 
London: LONGMAN and Co. 
NEW POEM BY VISCOUNT MASSEREENE AND FERRARD. 
Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, gilt top, 
"THE LOVE OF GOD: a Poem. By the Viscount 
MASSEREENE and FERRARD. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 
Just published, in 8vo, with a Coloured Plate and Ten Woodcut Illustrations, price 2s. 


ECTURES on the HISTORY of ENGLAND, delivered at 


Geerter weed by WILLIAM LONGMAN. Lecture the Second, comprising an Account 
of the Feudal System and of the Origin Of the Laws and Government 0 ngland, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and R 


Now ready, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s., bound in cloth, 


THE GRADUATED SERIES OF READING- LESSON 


OOKS, for all Classes of English Schools: Book the THIRD, being the second in 
of ofpublieation. 


dion: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
Now ready, in One Vol. Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 6d. cloth, 


‘THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION ; or, the Principles 
and Practice of Teaching. By Lea TATE, F.R.A tate of Kneller Lan me | 
College; Author of “ Algebra made * and various ae scientific and edi 
works, Third Edition, revised and culated. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


CHARENTE’S SANDHURST AND WOOLWICH FRENCH EXERCISES, 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 8s. cloth, 
ADAPTED TO CHARENTE’S COURSE 


OF STUDIES OF THE LANGUAGE. Part III. Gallicisms and Angli- 
A. De CHARENTR, Professer ‘of French in the Royal 


8, ADVANCED COURSE. By A. 
Stitary College, Sandhurst. 

*,* Part I. Exercises in French Pronunciation and Accidence, price 33.; and Part Il. 
French and English Compared, price 3s., the ELEMENTARY in 
One Vol., price 5s. 6d., may also be had, 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


MISS ACTON’S COOKERY-BOOK THOROUGHLY REVISED. 
Newly Revised and much Edition, Plates and Woodcuts, 
ce 


‘cap. 8vo, 
MODERN COOKERY FOR PRIVATE FAMILIES 
ice in a Se in 


reduced to a system asy Pract ries of tested k 

which the Principles of 4 Lieb and other eminent writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. By Exviza ACTON. 

In this “‘ Cookery QuaNTITY of “ A good book in is well as 
every article nece: the preparation | mindedness in every 
of each receipt, and t “TINE required for knowledge an 
its preparation, are minutely stated. 

London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ond — 


NEW EDITION OF SIR J. E. TENNENT’S WORK ON CEYLON. 


h Edition, with 9 Maps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 90 Engravings on Wood, 
in Two Vols, 8v0, price £2 10s. cloth — 


CEYLON: an Account of the Island—Ph ysical, Historical, 

with Notices of its | Pistory. and Produe- 
tions. ~~ Sir JAMES Eurns SON TENNENT, K.C.S s Edition, which is 
thoroughly revised, contains Two new Maps and anew Gaepeer on Buddntens and Demon 


Worship. 
ment. On aime A les tuenteer au grand 


“L’éclatant succés de ces deux 
glorifie a la fois le laborieux écrivain qui jour, on s’honore de les lire, et on est heu- 
con = de les posséder.”—Revue Britannique, 


sacré tant d’années d’études, et la nat A 
Anglaise, & laquelle il s "adresse spéciale- 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ALPINE EXPLORATIONS BY MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
Now ready, the Fourth Edition, in Square Crown 8vo, with numerous Maps and 
Illustrations, price 2is. cloth, 
PEAKS, PASSES, AND GLACIERS: a Series of Excursions 


Members of the Alpine Club, Edited by Joan Bai, M.R.LA., F.L.S., 
of the 


ne Club. 
The rapid sale of this volume sy called _ established for the guides at Chameuet. A 
for the preparation of a fourth edition | notice of some Excursions made by Mi 
within less — six months of its first | bers of the Alpine Gul during the summer 
The opportunities | of —* given in the Preface. The EIGHT 
have been made use of to introduce a few | SWIss Maps, aaemeniel by a Table of 
— corrections in the text and the Hsieuts OF MOUNTAINS, may be had 
mpanying maps, and to add to the t = separately, price 3s. 6d, 
edition a translation of the new regulatio’ 
London: LONGMAN, Gane, LonGMaN, and ROBERTS. 


THE LATE MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS AND MARTYRS. With 


17 Etchings and about 180 Woodcuts. Two Vols, Square Crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. 


LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS. With 


11 Etchings by the Author and 88 Woodcuts. Square Crown 8vo, 28s. 


LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. With 27 Etchings and 


165 Woodcuts. Square Crown 8vo, 28s. 


A COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF THOUGHTS, MEMO- 


RIES, AND FANCIES. With Etchings and Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, 18s, 


TWO LECTURES ON THE SOCIAL EMPLOY MENTS 
OF bey | of Charity and the Labour. New Edition, with a 
Prefatory Letter on the Present Condition and] Requirements of the Women of England. 


Feap. on 2s. 


SKETCHES IN CANADA, AND RAMBLES AMONG 
vi Tue latter work abe regarded as peculiarly a record of her own social views and convic- 
tions.” —The Times, Marc 

GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Just published, Double Crown 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 


ASPIRATION S FROM THE INNER, THE SPIRITUAL, 
LIFE. By Henry M‘Cormac, M.D. : 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and RoBERTs, 


- author, full of the glorious principles, affections, gat thoughts with which the 
> yo ure poe with a ibe al 


id. 
grand temple filled and recifons by the one God.” —Inquirer, March 
Just published, in 8vo, cloth gilt, with 150 Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


Ten NAVAL CADET’S GUIDE, AND SEAMAN’S 
Bg ~y- Containin tical Rules for Fittin and Piacing Ri 
Sails, &c.; complete all the Stan ng, Riggings, the 

Shi Sailing, Bending, 

"ke. Lieut. GEOBGE 

Training Ship, 


Portsea: JAMES GRIFFIN. London: LONGMAN and Co, 
Just published, price 6s. 


A SURVEY OF THE EARLY GEOGRAPHY OF 
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NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION BY 
TRUBNER AND CO. 


To be published immediately, in One Vol. 8vo, of about 350 pages, 


COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 


THE LETTERS OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 


During the Years 1827 to 1858. 
With Extracts from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and numerous Letters addressed 
to Humboldt ; 
AMONGST WHICH WILL BE FOUND LETTERS FROM 
rago, The King of Prussia, 
an The King of Denmark, 
t, nce Albert, 

Sir John Herschell, The Grand-Duke of Foner. 
Jules Janin, The Grand- Duke of Saxe 7 
Manzoni, Prince Metternich, 
Mignet, Sir Robert Peel, 
Prescott, Thiers, 
Madame | Victor Hugo, 
Helen, Duchess of Orleans, | Princess 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 


In One Vol. 8vo, of 600 pages, with Portrait of the Author, Two Maps, 
and numerous I!lustrations, 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA. 


By Dr. L. KRAPF, 
Missionary of the Church ay Society. 


TRUBNER AND CO.,, 0, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In Three Vols, Post 8vo, price 31s, 6d. (In a few days.) 


THE STORY OF A LOST LIFE. 


By the Author of “ Betty Westminster,” “ Mothers and Sons,” &c. 
2. AN OLD ROAD AND AN OLD RIVER. By W. Rose, 


Author ofa “Yacht Voyage to Norway, Sweden.” In Two Vols. 21s. [Just ready. 


3. FRIENDS FOR THE FIRESIDE. | Mrs. Marnews, 


Author of “ Memoirs of Charlies Mathews,” “Tea-Tal 


4. PERILS AND PANICS OF INVASION IN “1796-7. 


1804-5, and a* the Present Time. By HuMPHREY BLUNT. Price 10s. 
* DR. ALTHAUS ON MEDICAL GALVANISM.—Price 7s. 64. 


A TREATISE ON MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 
TEBORETIOAL AND PRACTICAL; and_its Use in the Treatment of Paralysis 
Neuralgia, and other Diseases. By J. ALT LTHAUS, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
ys Thiet J far aot best treatise we have seen on the medical applications of electricity.”— 
“Standara English work on medical electricity.”— Medical Times. 
Exhibiting the state of the science in its — advanced stages.” —Medical Circular. 
TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster- row. 


Published this day, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


ACADEMIC REFORM AND UN IVERSITY Y REPRE- 


SENTATION, By JamEs HEYwoop, F.R.S., B.A. Trinity College, 
Also, by the same Author, price Threepence, 


STATE OF AUTHORISED BIBLICAL RE VISION, 
with References to recent Parliamentary Papers. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 


GUNBEAM STORIES: a Selection of the Tales by the Author 


“A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.” 
are to Catch a TE... | * The Star in the Desert, 
iv. 
The Sequel to Old Jolliffe. A Merry Christmas. 


pet aoe TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. Thirty-fifth Edition, 


blished, price 1s., cloth lettered. 
iso, now ready, by the same Author, 


AMY’S KITCHEN: a Village Romance. Price 1s., cloth, 
—— London: LocKwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 


T UPON FIRST PRINCIPLES. Iilus- 

of Just and inteiigent progreas wi nected with 
and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Illustrative Map, price 1s.; or, by post, 14 Stamps, 


AM MERICAN SECURITIES.—PRACTICAL HINTS ON 
TESTS OF, STABILITY AND PROFIT, for the Guidance and Warning 
British By “AN ANGLO-AMERICAN.” 


ga! _ well-written pamphlet just issued on ‘American Securities,’ by an ‘Anglo-American."” 


very important and well-timed pamphlet.” — Mornin, 
valuable pamphlet.” — Morni Post 
“May be perused with advantage.”— Morning Herald. 
“The pamphlet is well worth its shilling to all _Satending purchasers of American 
stocks or securities, especially railway investments.”’ 
“A usefnl pamphlet, and one which demands the attention of those who a} 3 to 
vest. The author is fully competent to give advice on the subject o! 
ities.’”’— Bristol Times. 


London: Published 
20, 


men and lovers 
ll find in it of facts 


MANN NEPHEWS. Je, ; W. P. Mercurm, 
liament-street, Westminster 


Just published in English, price 4s., 8vo, cloth, 


THE L LITERARY HISTORY OF GERMANY, from oe 


he Commencement of the Nineteenth Century; containin 
tite whote I History. By Gustav SOLLING, R.M. Ai Wool 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
“An Fag critical summary. The English is remarkably pure and flexible.”— 


sts of the Meevery pA of Germany that we remember to have 

seen. y recommend it to as a work of a highly interesting and 
vi 4 Gazette ble lite taste and abi 

8 work evinces on e of the author considerable rary an li 

Lanther's sermon, given in extonso with a linear translati n), is admirably characterietic 

former, and well worth the price of the volume.” —Critic, January 2th. 

thie work, containing & © a considerable amount of information, will be welcomed by a 

rapidly increasing class, t of Teutonic literature.” 18th. 


The Saturday Review. 


On 5th April will be published, 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


By GEORGE ELIOT, 
Author of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “ Adam Bede.” 


In Three Vols, Post 8vo. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S NOVELS. 


Published Monthly, in Volumes of a convenient 
fron a large and readable type, price 5s. each. 


Vol. VI., published this day, concludes “MY NOVEL.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, price 5s. 


ST STEPHEN’S: 
A POEM. 
Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
This Poem is intended to give succinct Sketches of our principal 


Orato cing with the origin of Parliamen' the Gill Wark, 
rs, commen: origin o ars 
and closing with the late Sir Robert Peel. 


“WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


This day is published, price 5s. with a Map, 


CONQUEST AND COLONISATION IN 
NORTH AFRICA; 


permiss' lected; w ntrcduction, an pplement containing 
pel nom French and ether information on Morocco. 


By GEORGE WINGROVE COOKE, 
Author of “ China in 1857-1858.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Now ready, in 8vo, cloth, 


DES IDEES NAPOLEONIENNES. 
Par LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Avec un Avertissement de l’ Editeur. 


LONDON: W. JEFFS, 15, BURLINGTON ARCADE; AND 
69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS 
(Helen of Mecklenburg Schwerin). 
A MEMOIR. 


Translated from the French by Mrs. AUSTIN. 


With @ Preface by the Translator, and a Portrait from a Miniature in the 
oe the Ducugss p’AUMALE, by Sivey. 


LONDON: W, JEFFS, 15, BURLINGTON ARCADE; AND 


69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


Now ready, in One Vol. Post 8vo, cloth, 


RIGHTS OF NATIONS; 


oR, 
The New Law of European States applied to the Affairs of Italy. 


By COUNT MAMIANI, 
Minister of Public Instruction in Sardinia. 
Translated and Edited, with the Author's Additions and Corrections, 
By ROGER ACTON. 
DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE RIGHT HON, LORD JOHN RUSSELL, &.P. 


LONDON: W. JEFFS, 15, BURLINGTON ARCADE; AND 
69, KING’S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


THE PENNY CYCLOPAZDIA. 
With a New Supplementary Volume. 


more than Six THovsanp ORriGiInaL ENGRAVINGS. 
Thirty Vols. bound in Seventeen. Price Five Guingas. 


The CYCLOPZEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT out of print, the 
rs, to meet the continued demand, have printed a limited Edition fromh the 
plates of of Twent: -nine Volumes. r and print are, for the first 
Second Suppleme: entirely new, and embraces 

every addition to a sum ‘of hum n knowl uring the last oe years. The 


Thirty Vol bound in S and ex ond 1 pages, form 
of £40,000 has been expended on Authorship and Engravings 


WILLIAMS and NogGartz, London and Edinburgh, 


JAMES SANGSTER & CO., 96, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
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Now ready, 12mo, cloth, price 6s.; by post, 6s, 4d. 


LORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHIES. 


With a Sketch of his Parliamentary Connexion with Edinburgh, and 
his Letters and Speeches. 


EDINBURGH: A, AND C. BLACK; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
published, in Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


PALZONTOLOGY; 
Or, A Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals, and their 
Geological Relations. 


By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Natural | Ristory De Departmonts in the British Museum, 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO, 


Just published, in Royal 8vo, price 28s, 
COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH LAW, 


STATING THEIR DIFFERENCES. 
With a Dictionary of Parallel Terms and Phrases. 


By JAMES PATERSON, Esq., M.A. 
* Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


EDINBURGH: A, AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


The Third Thousand, in Crown 8vo, price 10s, 6d., is now ready, of 


JULIAN HOM E: 
A Tale of College Life. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


“Ttisa book, by one who is endowed with power, and 
rosity of temper.... . e style is scholarly and unaffected. .... The moral tone o the 
story is done. 4 that the jae on laying it down finds himself elevated above the — 
and mean contentions of daily life..... t is told with a dignity and pathetic force, a 
fletion; of i ons and loftiness ‘of purpose, rarely to be found inspiring a writer of 

ction,” — 

“It is exccl cate written; its moral tone is high and noble. Such a tale might find 
many . youth who flies a sermon, and impress its f a teachin on his ah al a ta 

“AD ok...» eminently manly; h not mascuiar trne, gh indulgent 
to nature; bu ably of the mysteries our creation, great era 
our being. Post. 

‘Julian Home’ is a ch arming photograph of characters such as every day lend their 
quota to fill w » the outline of the story of human life at its most important era, amid 
scenes instine with the brightest and the gravest memories.”—Jo. hn Bull, 


EDINBURGH: A. AND C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 


NEARLY COMPLETE, 
THE EIGHTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA; 


or, 

DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
CONTAINING 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY AUTHORS OF THE GREATEST CELEBRITY. 


The Work, when coinplete, will contain as much matter as would occupy 
above One Hundred Deiny 8v0 Volumes. 


Illustrated by nearly Five Thousand Engravings on Wood, and 
Pour Hundred © m Steel. 
Vols. I. to XTX., price 24s. each, are haw ready, 
And Vols. XX, and XXIf. and Thden , COMPLETING THE worn, are in the press, 
Prospectuses, containing a Summary of the tows a Roe Actiale*, with the names of the 


EDINBURGH: ADAM \DAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND Co. 


KITTO’s BIBLIOAL CYCLOPADIA. 


Vols, Medium price 60;., with a complete Index, and upwards 
ten 554 Tilustrations, 


KITTO’S CYCLOPADIA 


oF 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


Compiled. by the late JOHN KITTO, D.D. 
With the Assistance of able Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, 
and American, 
The following Branches of Knowledge are comprised in the Work :— 

BIBLICAL CRITICISM—Embgacing the History of the Bible Languages—the 
Canon of Séripture—Lfterary’ eine Ss, and and Peculiarities of the Sacred Books— 
Formatiow and Hi-tory of the Texts of Scripture. 

BIBLICAL INTERPRETA’ T1ON—Comprehending the Principles of Transtatin 
and Expounding kstimate of the leading Interpreters onl 
Pringfpal Versions, Ancient and Modern. 

HI KY—Proper Names of Persons—Bi phica] Sketches of the more promi- 

t Charac tay De -ailed Accounts of the e Principal E Events recorded in Scripture 
por ee and Genealogy of Scripture. 

GEOGRAPHY—Names of Places—Description of Scenery—Boundaries and Mutual 
Relations of the Countries mentionva in Scripture, so far as necessary to Illustrate 
the Sacred Text. 

ARCH ZOLOG Y—Manners an‘ Customs of the Jews, and other Nations mentioned 
in Seripture—their Sacred Institutions—their Military Affairs—their Political 
Arrangements—their Literary ar Scientific Pursuits. 

PHYSICAL SCIENCE—Scripture and 
logy—Botany—Meteorology. 


ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 
No. VI, for APRIL, 1860. 


CONTENTS, 
I. On ate ee of the Prayer Book and the Act of Uniformity, By the Rev _ “ 
ce, 


IT. Requiescat in Pace. By R. Monckton Milnes. 
III. Some Recollections of an Old Street, 
IV. Buddha and Buddhism. By E. Vansittart Neale, 
V. A Hedge-side Poet. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
VI. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “ Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
Chap. X!V.—A Change in the Crew, and what came‘of it. 
Fy XV.—A Storm brews and breaks. 
»» XVIL—The Storm rages. 
VII. The Sleep of the eae: an Egyptian Poem, By the late Dr. George 
Wilson, of Edinburgh, 
I.—The Garden. 
I[.—The Queen and the Flowers. 
IL1.—The Death of the Queen. 


VIII. On the Decay and Preservation of Stone. By Professor Ansted, ome.’ 
IX. Readers in 1760 and 1860. By F, T. Palgrave. 

X. An English Painter’s Tomb. By Charles Allston Collins. 
XI. Italy Resurgent and Britain looking on. By Thomas Hughes. 


*,* Volume I. will be ready next week, handsomely bound in 
extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; 


_ AMONG THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE VOLUME ARE 
THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.” 
THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
THE REV. F. D. MAURICE. ALFRED TENNYSON. 
R. MONCKTON MILNES, M.P. PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 
THE REV. G. W. BLAKESLEY, FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. 
&e, 
MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT ALL THE RAILWAY STATIONS. -. 


ON THE Ist-QF MAY, 


will be eommenced, in Monthly Numbers, broad Inpperial 8vo, each Bonhes contain- 
ing Plates, with Descriptive Letterpress, price 2s. 6d., a New 
jodical, ent! 


THE FLORAL MAGAZI NE: 
COMPRISING FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
POPULAR GARDEN FLOWERS. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., F.H.S. 
Secretary to the Floral Committee of the Horticultural Society. 


THE DRAWINGS BY 


WALTER FITCH, F.L.S. 
Artist of Sir W, J. Hooker's “ Curtis’ Botanical Magazine,” 


“The “Fronan Macaztye” has been projected to supply the long-felt want of some Fat 


independent periodical, of a popular character, devoted to the iNustration of the many 
New Varieties of choice Flowers which are being continually produced by the skill of 
modern cultivators. 

The Plates will be executed by Mr. Watrer Fitca, who has been so | and so 
favourably known as the Artist of “ Curtis’ Botanical Magzzine,” and of other botanical 
publications emanating from Kew. The selection of subjects, and the descriptions, 
will be by the Secretary of the FLorat of the Society. 

“ Curtis’ Botanrcat MaGazine” will continue to rt the scientific depart- 
ment of Garden Botany, under the superintendence of the Director of the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, The FLorat MacGaztyeg will be devoted to meritorious varieties of 
such introduced Plants as are of popular character, and likely to become established 
favourites in the Garden, Hothouse, or Conservatory. 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


_Now ready, Vol. I. ofa NEW ISSUE of 
MISS CATHERINE SINCLAIR’S TALES, SKETCHES, &c. 
In Foap, 8v0, fancy boards, with the title of 


THE CHEAP LIBRARY. 


_ *,* The Proprietors invite attention to this Series as eminently deserving its name 
by reason of its surpassing cheapness, even in this of cheap books. It will com- 
per lowness of price, good paper, print, and binding, with an unusual amount of 
iaining and instructive reading. A Volume will appear on the first of every 
mowih am out engravings) at the prices affixed, and in the following order:— 


APRIL, 1860, 


MODERN ACCOMPLISHMENTS; or, The March of Intellect. 
388 pp. 1s. 6d. Dedicated to the Queen. 


MYSTERIOUS MARRIAGE, 336 pp. 1s, 
. MODERN SOCIETY, 438 pp. 1s. 6d. 
JANE BOUVERIE, 288 pp. 1s. 
WALES AND THE WELSH. 420pp. 1s. 6d. 
.... SCOTLAND AND THE SCOTCH. 412 pp. 1s, 6d. 
COUNTRY HOSPITALITIES. 190 pp. 1s. 
«.2 TORCHESTER ABBEY. 432 pp. 1s. 6d, 
HOLIDAY HOUSE. 346 pp. 1s. 6d. 
January, 1961... MODERN FLIRTATIONS, 352 pp. 1s. 
February ......... BEATRICE, 492 pp. 1s. 6d. 


*,* The Trade are requested to send their monthly orders The Rux-anp- 
Reap Eprrion will be continued at the same price as h on superior ore 
with engravings; and if the Cozar Eprtron be not specified in’ in orders, by natne or 

the Eprrion will be sent. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND OO. 
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March 31, 1860.] 


The Saturday Review. 


This day is published, price 6s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. No. XX. 


CONTENTS. 
I. PLUTARCH’S LIVES: CLOUGH. 


Il. THE TESTIMONY OF GEOLOGY TO THE AGE OF THE HUMAN RACE. 
lll. THE BUDGET AND THE TREATY IN THEIR RELATION TO 


POLITICAL MORALITY. 

IV. ST; THOMAS OF CANTERBURY AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS, 

V, MADAME RECAMIER. 

_VI. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; HOW FAR HISTORICAL? 

VII. THE REFORM BILL AND ITS ULTIMATE RESULTS. 
VIII. CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

IX. PAPAL ROME. 

X. CEREBRAL PSYCHOLOGY: BAIN, 

XI. MR. BRIGHT PAINTED BY HIMSELF. 
XIL, BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES, 


In Crown Octavo, 


LUCILLE: A POEM. 
By the Author of The Wanderer,” “ 


In Post Octavo, 
FILIPPO STROZZI: 
A History of the Last Days of the Old Italian Liberty. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS 


(In a few days, 
Post Octavo, 2s. 
THE GARDEN THAT PAID THE RENT. 


Two Vols. Crown 21s, 


POEMS, TRAGEDIES, AND ESSAYS. 
By WILLIAM CALDWELL ROSCOE. 


Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by his Brother-in-law, RICHARD HOLT Roa 


In Crown Octavo, 7s. 6d. 


LYRICS AND LEGENDS OF ROME: 


With a Prologue and Epilogue. 


By IDEA. 
[This day, 


Crown Octavo, price 4s. 


POFMS BEFORE CONGRESS. 
By ELIZABEIH BARRETT BROWNING. 


In Post Octayo, 8s. 6d., Sixth Edition, 


FESTUS: A POEM. 

By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 

[This day. 

No. V., price One Shilling, 
“ONE OF THE M.” 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by “Putz.” 
[This day. 


Two Volumes, Octavo, cloth, 49s. 
LIFE OF FIELD MARSHAL ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 
With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


Just published, Extra Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
WYCLIFFE, AND THE HUGUENOTS; 


Sketches of the Rise of the Reformation in England, and of the 
Early History of Protestantism in France. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
Author of “ Memoirs of Dr. Chalmers.” 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 
EONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. DUBLIN: W. ROBERTSON. 


Just published, Crown 8vo, price 1s., with numerous Lilustrations, 
THE VOLUNTEER LEVEE; 


R, 
The Remarkable Experiences of Ensign Sopht, Illustrated and 
Written by Himself. 


Edited by the Author of “HOW NOT TO DO IT.” 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. - 
LONDON; HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. DUBLIN: W. ROBERTSON. 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, NO. CCLXXX. 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE 
A Tale of the South Downs. 

By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Ese. 

Pant VI.—Tur Devin’s Dyxz. 


IT. Outremanche Correspondence. No, III. Annexation, Free-trade, and Reform, 
Ill. Gurney: or. Two Fortunes. A Tale of the Times. By Dudley Costello, , 


V. Egypt in 1359. By T. Herbert Noyes, Jun. 
VI. A Vacation ane in Spain. Toledo—Valencia—Barcelon 
VII. How one Fire Lit another; or, the Mischief done by a 


Ouida, Chap. I. Royston Trevelyan, Florestine Luard,— One Our 
Little her Househe!d, 
Comed, vend Comedians, 


of ton Castle. 
A Walk ov over ont Conis. 


— a Tourist. 
LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


This day, Part X., price Sixpence, 


TALES FROM “ BENTLEY.” © 


CONTENTS. 

DARBY THE SWIFT. By J. AUGUSTINE WADE. 
AN EXCELLENT OFFER. By MARMADUKE BLAKE. 
THE QUARANTINE. By Captain MEpwIy. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR, BENTLEY'S PERIODICALS FOR APRIL. 


WALPOLE’ S EN TIRE C' CORRESPON DENCE. _: Edited, 


i now first chronologically by PETER CUNNIN M. 
With Two Portraits, 


MARSDEN’ 8S DICTION ARY ‘of CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


CTS. Part II. 8vo, One 


THT RS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVO.- 


LUTION. Part XX. Crown 8vo, with a Plate, 


TALES FROM “ BENTLEY.” Part X. Small 8vo, Six- 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY'S. NEW WORKS, 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


SEARCH YOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
AN ARCTIC BOAT ‘nD QURNEY IN THE AUTUMN OF 


1854. By Isaac HAYEs, the Second Grinnell Expedition. with 
Introduction and Notes, by Dr N conven Saw. Crown 8vo, with a Map, 63. 


THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF SIR CHARLES BELL. 


By Dr. Picnot. (From the French.) Crown 8vo, 


LEONORE THE LITTLE COUNTESS. By the 


Myrtle and the Heather.” Post 8vo, 1 


SAY Y AND SEAL. By Author of f Wide, Wide World.” 


Also, in Small 8vo, with a Plate, 8s, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


BENTLEY'S STANDARD NOVELS. 


I. RITA: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 2s. 6d. 
Il. THE THREE CLERKS. By Antuony Trotuopr. 2s. 6d. 
Til. SAY AND SEAL. By Miss Weruerexi. 33. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Lonpon, 5, 
Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE and SONS to announce an entirely New Series ot 
Original Stories for Children, written by the first Authors, entitled 


THE MAGNET STORIES 


FoR 


SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS 


TO COMMENCE IN MAY. 
Each Story lete in itsel A New Story every Month. 
Iliustrated 
The First Published will be 
By the Author of “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM,” &c. 
And will be succeeded by Original Stories 


By Mrs. GELDART; Mrs. 8. C. HALL; The Author of “THE HEIR 
OF REDCLYFFE;” Mrs. WEBB, the Author of “ Naomi,” &c., and 
other eminent Writers. 


*,* Order the Magnet Stories. No. I. Price Threepence. 


-LONDON: GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS, 5, PATERNOSTER Row, 
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ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM, 


CHAPPELL’S, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
THE BEST OF ALL HARMONIUMS FOR CHURCH AND DRAWING-ROOM. 


(PRICES, FROM SIX TO SIXTY GUINEAS.) 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MODEL 


IS MADE IN THREE VARIETIES 


2, EIGHT STOPS, _ ditto ditto ditto 


3. SIXTEEN STOPS, ditto ditto Voix Céleste, &c. (The best Harmonium that can be made) 60 
N.B.—A New Tutor expressly for the Drawing-Room Model is just published by RIMBAULT, price 4s. 


Messrs. CHAPPELL have an enormous Stock of the 


SIX-GUINEA HARMONIUMS, 


And of all Varieties of the ordinary kind, which are perfect for the Courcu, Scnoot, Hatt, or Concert-Room :— 


No. GUINEAS, No. GUINEAS, 
1. ONE STOP, Oak Case 7. ONE STOP (With Percussion Action), Oak Case... 16 
2. Ditto, Mahogany Case 12 Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 18 ~ 
3. THREE STOPS, Oak, 15 guineas; Rosewood 16 8. THREE STOPS, __ ditto -... Rosewood Case... 20 
4 9. EIGHT STOPS, ditto OakorRosewoodCase 32 
itto, ew ase 
6. STORE, dite: Oak, Rosewood | TWELVE STOPS, ditto Oak. One 
The three last-named Instruments are suitable for Churches. 11. Ditto, ditto Rosewood Case... 45 
6. TWELVE STOPS (Four rows Vibrators), Oak or 12. PATENT MODEL, = ditto Polished Oak or 
Rosewood Case 35 Rosewood Case 55 
‘ This Harmonium is especially adapted for Churches. The most powerful and best suited Harmonium for a Conces ‘or Hall. 


The great superiority of ALEXANDRE’s Harmoniums over all others, is vouched for by the following Trstrmon1ats, which 
have all been given upon a trial side by side; all Amateurs are invited to a similar comparison. 


From the Rev. Henny J. Bacar, M.A., Crux Easton, Newbury. From G. A. MAcraRREN, Esq. 
Deag Sx, January 24th, 1860. About two years ago I wrote Mr. Evans my tytn his improve- 
} I have had an op ity of trying Evans’s Harmoniums at Messrs. | ments upon one of ALEXANDRE’s Harmoniums. was not then aware 
Boosey’s, but I still think that in purity of tone ALExaNnDRE’s Instruments that the Instrument was ALEXANDRE’s, or of the existence of the Drawing- 


are wholly Your truly, 
improvements, produ erent means, wi e superiori 
W. Guarrats, Eoq, HENRY J. BAGGE. being less destructible than the Instrument as altered by Liss The 
French, we are convinced that those made by ALEXANDRE of Paris are | tho same price. 
superior to all, especially in the most material points—quality of tone and 


equality of power. 

From Dr. RimBavtt, Author of many celebrated Works on the Harmonium. 
C. E. Horsuey. Brinteyr Kicwagps. For sweetness of tone, delicacy of touch, and ers of expression, the 

W. Kune. James TURLE. ALEXANDRE Harmonitm is decidedly the best under manufacture. I have J 
y G.A. Macrarren. W. Vincent WALLACE. had constant opportunities of testing the Harmoniums of various makers, 
ff French, German, and English, and have no hesitation in pronouncing them 
#  —— all inferior, especially in quality of tone, to those made by M. ALEXANDRE. 
From Herr Exaxt, Professor of the Harmonium at the Royal Academy | The, English, unless made with ALEXANDRE's reeds, are decidedly the worst 


of Music. EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D. 
I have great pleasure in stating that, in my opinion, ALEXANDRE’s 
Harmoniums are superior to all others, whether made in England or on the 
Continent. In regard to I right to state 
that Mr. Boosgy has himself repea' mitted to me that the Instrument From URLE Organi ‘estminster . 
shown by Mr. Evans in St. James’s , with his name on it, and as his Having bay d iat or pA oA ively 
manufactured by Evans, and ALEXANDRE, I feel no hesitation in 
giving the preference to those of the last named maker, 


From Linpsay SLOPER, Esq. December 10th, 1859. JAMES TURLE. 
December 7th, 1859. 
; I have great pleasure in sending you m inion of ALEXANDRE’S 
Harmoniums. I long been pa. to these instruments From W. Vincent Wattace, Esq. 
pre-eminently excellent; and a careful comparison that I have recently 20, Berners-street, Dec. 10th, 1859. 
made between them and Harmoniums by other makers, which have been I have much pleasure in stating how delighted I have been with the 
submitted to me, has not altered my estimate of their merits. ALExaNDRE Harmoniums, more particularly those classed as the Drawing- 


; The beauty of the different stops, which permit such an infinite variety of | Room Model. The touch is as light as that of a first-rate Piano, and t 
| i ious combination in the | Instruments, and the purity of tone of | many beautiful effects produced by the different stops must render the 
ot cer the Harmoniums of Messrs. ALEXANDRE, in my judgment, pecu- | study of the Instrument highly interesting. In my opinion the ALEXANDRE 

- . liarly worthy of public patronage. Harmoniums, of every description, far surpass those of any other maker. 


I remain, dear Sir, faithfully yours, Believe me, yours truly, 
Tuomas CHAPPELL, Esq. LINDSAY SLOPER. W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


. Fall descriptive Lists (Illustrated) will be sent on application to CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 
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